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WHITTIER. 
Prof. Benj, F. Leggett. 


But twice the white snow’s drifting down, 
But twice the meadow’s blowing, 

Since last the sunshine touched his crown 

While autumn leaves were turning brown, 
And none could stay his going. 


Yet name and fame have dearer grown, 
And farther, sweeter ringing, 
His words across the world have flown — 
On every wind of heaven blown 
The sweetness of his singing. 


While ages pass, his royal worth 
Shall make sublimer story, 
And love untold shall bless his birth, 
And that white name he bore on earth 
Shall gather more of glory. 
Ward, Pa. 








The Outlook. 


Philadelphia has a Sunday Breakfast Association 
which for sixteen years has carried on its 
beneficent work of supplying Sunday morn- 
ing meals to destitute persons and of pledg- 


ing as many as possible of these to the cause | 


of temperance. It has inspired, also, twen- 
ty similar organizations in various parte of 
the country, During the past winter this 
Society has breakfasted 44,391 persons and 
secured pledges from 1,620 of them to lead 
temperate lives. It is now proposing an In- 
dustrial Rescue Home, which will greatly 
extend and conserve ite work. 





Prominent citizens of Philadelphia held a meeting 
last week for the purpose of inaugurating 
the project of a ship canal across New Jer- 
sey to connect the waters of Delaware Bay 
with those of New York harbor. A resolu- 
tion was passed asking ‘“‘the honorable 
Councils of the city ” to appropriate $10,000 
for making the preliminary surveys. Engi- 
neers estimate the cost of this canal at from 
twelve to twenty millions of dollars. As 
this is one of the links in the system of in- 
land coastwise waterways to reach to the 
Gulf contemplated by the federal govern- 
ment for defensive and strategic purposes, 
it is expected that national aid will not be 
sought in vain. 


Sixty-three years ago the first Building and Loan 


Association in this country was organized in 
Frankford, a suburb of Philadelphia. The 


total number of these associations in the’ 


United States is now 5,838, according to 
Oommissioner OC. D. Wright’s report. Their 
net assets exceed $450,000,000, and their prof- 
its are estimated at $80,000,000. In several 
States a supervision similar to that provided 
for savings banks is exercised over these 


institutions. They are required to furnish 


annual returns of the business transacted 
by them. There are 115 of these associa- 
tions in this State; but Pennsylvania has 
1,079; Ohio comes next with 721; then, in 
order, follow Illinois, Indiana, New York, 
Missouri, New Jersey and Maryland. It is 
estimated that these associations have 
helped to build over 400,000 homes. 


—_=>—. 


A spacious and stately structure has been erected 
by Mr. W. H. Webb, the famous New York 
ship-builder, on Fordham Heights, over- 
looking Harlem River, to meet a want 
which he himself felt in his boyhood — an 
academy in which shipbuilding is taught 
both theoretically and practically. The 
site, buildings and endowment of this insti- 
tution, which was appropriately dedicated 


only tuition, but also board, lodging and 
washing, are to be free to those enjoying its 
benefits. A hospital is also to be added, 
and a part of the building is to be set apart 
for aged and decrepit ship-builders and 
their wives, where they will be generously 
cared for, at no expense to themselves. 
Wealth devoted to such perennial benefi- 
cence as this institution represents is nobly 
used. 





The Supreme Court of Kansas has decided, in a 
test case brought before it, that a railroad 
cannot be compelled to operate at a pecun- 
iary loss. Much unproductive property of 
this class in that State will be relieved of 
obligation by this decision. 


Tidings come from Buenos Ayres that the three 
Norwegian whalers which started for the 
Antarctic region last fall with scientists on 
board, had discovered a new zone of land 
at Graham on the west side of the coast 
already known, and would continue their 
explorations of the unknown continent. 
The open ocean around this land offers 
favorable chances for approach. 


More than 40,000 persons were present at 
the opening of the World’s Exhibition at 
Antwerp on the 5th, by the King and Queen 
of Belgium. Only a part of the exhibits 
are yet in place. Among the features old 
Antwerp in the sixteenth century is repro- 
duced. The Oongo State is extensively 
represented. France, Germany, Great 
Britain, India, the United States and Italy 
display samples of their industrial achieve- 
ments. Oriental countries have space al- 
lotted tothem. Other international exhibi- 
tions will be held at Vienna, Lyons aad 
Madrid, but neither of these will be able 
to compete in extent or completeness with 
that of Antwerp. 


Running a Mill by. Electricity. 

The Ponemah Mills, in the village of Taft- 
ville, Conn., is one of the largest establish- 
ments in the world where cotton spinning 
and weaving are done under one roof. The 
older part of the plant is operated by water 
power, the newer by steam. The company 
lately purchased some mill property four 
and a half miles up the stream at Baltic. It 
did not care to equip this property at once, 
and it does not like to have 1,500 horse- 
power waste itself at the Baltic dam. The 
decision was therefore reached to transmit 
a part of this energy to Taftville and use it 
in the new mill instead of steam. Two 
‘‘ three-phase ” alternating current dynamos 
were connected with the shafting in the 
Baltic mill, and the power (about 700 horse- 
power) transmitted by wire to Taftville, 
where it is now running all the machinery 
in the new mill. As there was still power 
to spare at Taftville, smaller dynamos hav- 
ing a direct current were connected, and 
several trolley carsin Norwich, of which 
Taftville is a suburb, are now operated by 
this excess of energy. This successful ex- 
periment will doubtless attract wide atten- 
tion. 


The Marriage Bulletin of the Census Office. 


Some curious facts are published in this 
bulletin — the first of the kind prepared in 
this country. The total population of the 
United States June 1, 1890, was 62,622,250 
persons. It is rather startling at first sight 
to learn that 37,129,564 of these (or 59.29 per 
cent.) are unmarried; but as this large num- 
ber includes 22,242,200 persons (male and 
female) who are under fifteen years of age, 
the number of the single may be roughly 
stated to be about one-fourth of the popu- 
lation The number of widowers was 2.54 
per cent. of the total number of males; of 
widows, 7.05 per cent. of the total number 
of females; showing that the proportion of 
widowers who re-marry to that of widows 
is three to one. In the divorce statistics, 
also, women show superior fidelity to the 
conjugal contract: The number of divorced 
males was 49,101; of divorced females, 71,- 





last Saturday, aggregate $2,000,000. Not 





895. The statistics show an excess of mar- 


ried males over married females, which is 
probably due to the fact that many foreign- 
ers come here to engage in business who 
leave their wives at home. The statistics 
also show an excess of males over females 
— 32,067,880 males and 30,554,370 females. 
There isa slight excess (1 per cent.) of 
married males living in cities over those 
who live in the country. Asa first essay 
in the investigation of conjugal relations in 
this country, this bulletin is interesting and 
valuable; its interest and value will be 
greatly enhanced when its successor is 
issued ten years hence and data for compar- 
ison thereby furnished. 





Abolitionist and Diplomat. 


The late Hon. John Jay, who died in New 
York last week at the age of 77, was popu- 
larly known as the grandson, and inheritor 
of the name, of the first chief justice of the 
United States. He is also remembered by 
many as U. 8S. minister to Austria during 
President Grant’s administration. At his 
home in New York he was prominent as a 
club-man, and was identified with many 
charitable and social reforms. He had been 
chairman of the committee appointed to 
investigate the New York Oustom House, 
and had served as president of the State 
Civil Service Commission, and also of the 
National League for the Protection of Amer- 
ican Institutions. But it was for his cham- 
pionship of the unpopular cause of the 
slave in his younger days nearly fifty years 
ago that he deserves to be especially re- 
membered. He willingly offered his legal 
services in the defence of the fugitives, 
With voice and pen he labored to procure 
justice for this oppressed race. He was one 
of the last survivors of a noble band. 





Chinese Registration. 


The Geary law, providing for the regis- 
tration of all Chinese laborers who were in 
the country in 1891, and the taking of their 
photographs, was to take effect in two years 
from. its enactment. It was subsequently 
amended by extending the time limit six 
months. This limit expired on the 3d inst. 
It was hardly expected that the Chinamen 
themselves would pay attention to a law 
which they could not read, but it was ex- 
pected that the ‘‘ Six OCompanies”’ of San 
Francisco, which brought most of them to 
the country and has a mortgage on their 
earnings, and contracts to return their bones 
to their native home in case they die here, 
would notify them and enforce obedience 
to the statute. That this organization has 
complied with this expectation is evident 
from the fact that about 48,000 Chinamen 
have registered in San Francisco and about 
11,000 in Oregon; certificates were issued 
to over 3,000 in New York city, and over 
2,000 in Boston. Reports from other cities 
also indicate a readiness on the part of these 
aliens to comply with the requirements of 
the law. A comparatively small number 
are left unregistered. The statute provides 
that these shall be deported to China, 


The Industrial Growth of the South. 


In Augusta, Georgia, this month, the 
Southern Industrial Congress will hold ite 
meeting. The delegates will certainly have 
good reason to felicitate themselves. Take 
the mineral development of that section of 
the country; it is simply marvelous to one 
who has not kept pace with it. The South 
is today producing as much coal, iron ore 
and pig iron as the entire United States pro- 
duced in 1870. West Virginia alone, though 
still half covered with forest, has 10,000 
square miles of coal, or about 4,000 square 
miles more than all of Great Britain. That 
single State mines about 16,000,000 tons of 
coal yearly, and could extract ten times as 
much if capital were furnished and the 
market demanded it. To manufacture pig 
iron in the Northern States costs from $12 
to $20 per ton; in the Southern States 
twenty establishments are turning it out at 
a cost of from $8.55 to $12.50 per ton, and it 





is expected that the expense can be re- 





duced to $7 perton. There are 405 cotton 
mills in the South, and the value of the out- 
put in 1890 was $47,000,000. The South 
produces 60 per cent. of the world’s cotton; 
last year the increase in spindles was over 
200,000; at that rate she will soon reach a 
position where she can compete successful- 
ly with our Northern establishments. The 
wealth of timber, too, is great. More than 
half the forest area of the country is in the 
South; the annual revenue from this source 
alone is $150,000,000. When we add to all 
this the agricultural products — the cereals, 
the tobacco, sugar and rice crops, the fruite 
— the figures become more impressive, Our 
Southland is surely highly favored, and is 
rapidly realizing its possibilities. 


The Tariff Bill in the Senate. 


It is to be reported in full by thé Finance 
Committee this week. At thistime of writ- 
ing, only the amendments to the income 
tax provision have been presented to the 
Senate. One of these imposes a tax of two 
per cent. on the net profits or income above 
ordinary expenses of all bank, trust, rail- 
road, insurance and similar corporations, 
with the exception of building and loan as- 
sociations. Another amendment limites the 
duration of the income tax to a period of 
five years. Another modification eliminates 
the inquisitorial feature, giving the collect- 
or authority only to fix the amount of the 
tax to be paid in cases where citizens fail to 
make returns, or make such as are belivved 
to be wrong; he is not allowed to enter 
premises or inspect private papers. To’the 
remaining part of the bill sufficient amend- 
ments have been made to reconcile tie va- 
rious factions and to insure the support of 
the majority of the Senate.. Mr, Hil will, 
of course, oppose it. As there are about 
three hundred amendments to be acted 
upon, the struggle will be a protracted one. 


To Go for Peary. 

Before Lieut. Peary departed for Green- 
land in July last, he had arranged for an 
auxiliary expedition to start in June of the 
present year, under the auspices of the Ge- 
ographical Olub of Philadelphia, with the 
ultimate purpose of bringing himself and 
party home. This expedition was to em- 
bark on board the steam whaler “ Faloon ”’ 
at St. John’s, and reach his headquarters at 
Bowdoin Bay, in Inglefield Gulf, by July 25, 
if possible. As Lieut. Peary did not expect 
to get back to his headquarters before the 
last of August, the expedition, after re- 
porting and landing mail, etc., could spend 
a month in original research, and might, if 
the weather favored, attempt an explora- 
tion of the Baffin’s Bay shore of Elismere 
Land, and search for some traces of the 
two Swedish naturalists whose schooner 
was wrecked on the Oarey Islands two 
years ago, and who are said to have found a 
refuge among a tribe of Eskimos which 
shun contact with civilized races. Mr. 
Henry G. Bryant, who was a member of 
the first Peary relief party, will command 
this auxiliary expedition. He, with six 
companions, will leave New York about 
June 24. 


Failure of the Bimetallic Conference. 

It was held in the Mansion House in Lon- 
don, and was attended by leading financiers 
from all parts of the world, this country ex- 
cepted. Letters, however, in support of bi- 
metalligm were sent from here by Gen. 
Walker and President Andrews, and also a 
sympathetic cablegram from U, 8, Senators 
Sherman, Voorhees, Allison, Hill, Hoar, 
Aldrich, Murphy, Gorman, Frye, Cullom 
and Lodge. Papers dealing with various 
aspects of the question were read; speeches 
were made; many valuable economic facts 
were elicited; an international ratio was dis- 
cussed — but all this failed to produce any 
impression seemingly upon the British gov- 
ernment, The House of Commons declined 
to discuss the matter. The meeting, there- 
fore, was barren of results. Until England 
is ready to co-operate in some scheme of 
international bimetallism, conferences like 





the last one will be dismal failures. 
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THE SERMONSON THEJMOUNT: 
Are Its Principles Practicable and Obliga- 
torv? 


HE opinions grouped below were received 
£ & in response to the following inquiry. Sev- 
eral representatives of our own denomination 
who were invited to participate preferred not 
to express themselves upon the subject. 


“In Great Britain and the United States there 


is an school Paty: — : of —_ 
maintain neiples o 
phe rape t ble and obli- 


on the Mount are 

gatory,and that the individual, society, and gov- 
ernment should strictly conform to the same. 
Maem serie tas te ba 
England ve sa - 
mon on the Mount is ideal, but altogether im- 
icable ane 38 6m otinet te mats So apply ite 
Coane lterally ‘society would tum to 

pieces.’ 
“ To provoke ht thought upon this most 
vital Oreo ek subject, oe — be glad 


to the views of at: 

umns of Zion’s HER- 
ALD. hat think ye of the Sermon on the 
Mount? And how far should the individual, 
society, and government conform to its princi- 
ples ?”” 





Bishop A. Cleveland Coxe. 
Protestant Episcopal Charch, 


Archbishop Magee was a person with 
whom I enjoyed some acquaintance, and 
for whose brilliant mind and extraordinary 
eloquence I had a sincere admiration. On 
several occasions I noted his fondness for 
paradox, and like a class of minds who de- 
light in paradox, he said startling things 
not infrequently; an element of mischief 
lurking in his expressions of elemental 
truths. He is reported to have said that 
“Tf the Sermon on the Mount were literally 
applied, in practical life, society would 
tumble to pieces,” and who can deny this 
who reflects upon the entire spirit of that 
teaching as exemplified by the Great 
Teacher Himself? Jewish society “ tumbled 
to pieces ” as soon as it began to appreciate 
what it meant. The world was “ turned 
upside down” by the preaching ofa few 
Galileans very soon after the resurrection 
of our Lord. The spirit of conquest, not 
by inflicting death but by accepting it, was 
illustrated when Julian bit the dust and 
cried out: ‘“O Galilean, Thou hast con- 
quered!’"? The Roman Empire “ tumbled 
to pieces” in the application of “a little 
leaven”’ out of that Sermon to society as it 
then existed; and who doubts that when 
the “whole lump is leavened” society as 
now constituted will exist no more? What 
Christian doubts that ‘ society,” including 
wars and social disorders that require half 
the world’s forces to repress crime and to 
remedy needless and criminal misery, 
ought to ‘tumble to pieces?’’ When the 
meek shall inherit the earth, must not such 
“society ’’ disappear? Meantime, he who 
strives to apply these principles of Ohrist 
to a world perishing in sin, is hastening the 
day of their triumph; and, meantime, 
every practical Christian aiming at perfec- 
tion, finds a peace in applying them to his 
own conduct which the world cannot be- 
stow nor take away. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 


Bishop John H. Vincent. 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 


I have always supposed that the Sermon 
on the Mount was a presentation of the 
ideal life, personal and social, if not polit- 
ical and civil. All ideals are impracticable. 
Modes and things change as the centuries 
go by. The principles of which they are 
the expression are unchangeable. I am 
never perplexed by literal interpretations. 
I do not allow myself to be. I make fora 
principle, and live for that. The letter 
killeth; the spirit giveth life. I do not 
know any part of the Sermon on the Mount 
which is not thoroughly practicable when 
interpreted as to its spirit. 


Topeka, Kansas. x 


E. Benjamin Andrews, LL. D. 
President Brown University. 


‘I “ maintain that the principles of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount are practicable and ob- 
ligatory, and that the individual, society and 
government should strictly conform to the 
same.” I take it, however, that the princi- 
ples of that discourse do not bind to the ex- 
act observance of all the concrete conduct 
set forth therein, mainly, doubtless, to il- 
lustrate to the people of those times what 
the Sermon meant. For instance, the prin- 
ciple of love forces us in our time to inter- 
pret ‘* Give to him that asketh thee ” as a 
requirement to give discreetly, in such a 
way as not to multiply paupers and sorrow, 
but so as to do real good. The principle of 
the command is violated every day by hosts 
of people in executing the letter. This in- 
terpretation is not at all,the same as calling 


the Sermon ideal, the application of which 
would break society in pieces. Society is 
going to pieces now for the lack of the ap- 
plication of the principles of Christ’s teach- 
ing. Nothing will save us but toapply those 
principles. I believe that Jesus Christ, in 
teaching us to pray, ‘Thy kingdom come 
Thy will be done on earth as in heaven,” 
meant to have His disciples believe in and 
work to establish akingdom of God right 
here in this actual earth. 


Providence, R. I. 


Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D. 
Pastor of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. 


It is impossible for me to take the time 
from my other pressing engagements to 
comply with your request. I can only say in 
a word that to regard the Sermon on the 
Mount as a new set of statutes to take the 
place of the old set of statutes is entirely to 
misunderstand the nature of Christ’s teach- 
ing ; and that if the Sermon on the Mount be 
regarded as the embodiment of great funda- 
mental principles, and the exposition of a 
spirit more important even than principles, 
which is to permeate human intercourse, 
then it is entirely practicable; and not only 
that, but disregard of those principles 
and that spirit is openly proved impractica- 
ble by the evils that this disregard brings 
upon human society. 


Bishop F. D. Huntington. 
Protestant Episcopal Church. 


Bishop Magee’s utterance is not at hand. 
My impression is that he spoke rather of 
the duties and responsibilities of govern- 
ment than of the individual Christian. Rul- 
ers and legislators cannot go beyond the 
limits of their great trust, in command or 
prohibition, They cannot ignore or tran- 
scend what are called “the rights of prop- 
erty.”” The individual cannot put his own 
construction on that phrase or define its 
meaning for others towards himself, but he 
can, to any extent, reduce his own claims, 
set aside his own interests, in obedience to 
his conscience or to the words of Christ, his 
Master, There have been those all along, 
as well as in the primitive age, who took 
the Sermon on the Mount literally. Non- 
resistance meant martyrdom. How do we 
know but it would have been better for so- 
ciety, for the world, in the long run, if there 
had been more of them ? 

It cannot be denied that our Lord and His 
apostles respected the civil powers, bad as 
they were. They would rather suffer under 
them than oppose or denounce them. The 
New Testament honors and sanctions that 
principle; yet it sets up a kingdom which 
must antagonize, and, when it really comes, 
must overthrow, everything in them that is 
against its own justice, equity, freedom and 
impartiality. . 

What is the explanation of the paradox? 
The Sermon on the Mount presents to all 
peoples and ages the standard of both per- 
sonal and social life. There it is without 
abatement or qualification. Nothing is said 
of degrees of guilt or penalty in an imper- 
fect conformity to it. It is rather late in 
the world’s day to question its aut ority, 
its ethical supremacy, or its practical value. 
In Christian morals the question of prac- 
ticability is never raised. An “ideal” is 
more absolute than a command. Here is 
the heavenly ideal. ‘‘The business of re- 
formers is to turn impossibilities into facts.’’ 
Step after step, here and there, through 
retrogradations and disappointments, the 
Son of Man prepares “ the new heavens and 
the new earth” which He promised. His 
pulpit was a symbol of the evangel— above 
the plain. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


E. Winchester Donald, D. D. 
Rector of Trinity Church, Boston. 


In reply to your question : I should say 
that if society does not make an effort to 
conform its life to the principles of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, society will ‘tumble to 
pieces.” And if society makes an effort to 
conform its life literally to the methods out- 
lined in the Sermon on the Mount, society 
may “‘tumble to pieces.’’ The principles 
are eternal, the methods variable, being the 
product of social evolution. ‘Give to him 
that asketh of thee.” Yes! but do not give 
an axe to a maniac if he ask for it. Charity 
is a principle and has as many expressions 
as there are different sorts of circumstances 
demanding its exercise. ‘If thy hand of- 
fend thee, cut it off.” Yes! but we do not 
cut off a hand by block and cleaver, we cut 
it off by cutting off that which the hand has 
handled to the hurt of the soul. If drink is 





ruining you, do not out off the hand 





which raises the full glass to your lips— 
stop drinking. 

Any attempt to apply with dead literalism 
the methods of the Sermon on the Mount to 
the conditions of ourcomplex modern s0- 
ciety, results in fantastic modes of life and, 
not seldom, with unthinking people, creates 
skepticism as to the value and the reason- 
ableness of the spiritual principles which 
have preserved that Sermon and kept it the 
sanest, truest, and most practicable stand- 
ard of social life the world has ever pos- 
sessed. 


Dwight L. Moody. 


The Sermon on the Mount embodies the 
principles and teachings of Christ’s king- 
dom, When Christ came to the world He 
gave out the principles upon which His 
kingdom would be ruled. Now, however, 
the King has been rejected by the world and 
His temporal kingdom is not yet set up; and 
those principles cannot be carried out as they 
will be when He returns to rule once more. 
They are ideal, and belong to Christ’s ideal 
kingdom; but it has been my experience 
that they are impracticable for these days. 

Northfleld, Maas. 


Joseph Cook. 


Regeneration of the individual soul, then 
of the family, then of society, then of gov- 
ernment, I understand to be the Biblical 
plan for the reformation of the world. “‘ The 
kingdom of heaven is like leaven which a 
woman took and hid in three measures of 
meal until the whole was leavened.” If the 
church can produce genuine individual 
Christians enough to form the great major- 
ity in any self-governing community, there 
seems to be no reason why the principles of 
the Sermon on the Mount cannot be applied 
to secular affairs. If there are living stones 
enough to constitute a temple, why can the 
temple not be built? We are instructed to 
pray that God’s kingdom may comeand His 


_will be done on earth as in heaven. Of 


course, in a world imperfectly reformed, 
there will, of necessity, be a distinction be- 
tween the Church and the State. On this 
great theme there is no word of wisdom ex- 
cept that of the Author of the Sermon on 
the Mount: ‘Render under Ceasar the 
things that are Owsar’s, and unto God the 
things that are God’s.’”’ Professor Schaff 
used to affirm that all the discussions of 
centuries as to the right relations of Church 
and State have added nothing to the fund 
of sagacity contained in this inspired text. 
But, when Osar himself becomes genuine- 
ly Christian, the principles of the Sermon 
on the Mount will govern the State, so far 
as they apply to it, as they now govern the 
Church. 


Boston, Mass. 


Rev. Josiah Strong, D. D. 
Author of “ Our Country.” 


It is quite possible to err in taking Christ’s 
words literally. More than once He re- 
proved His disciples for so understanding 
Him. As an Oriental speaking to Orientals, 
He used metaphor and hyperbole freely, 
which should be remembered in asking what 
He taught. But when we have once arrived 
at His teachings, nothing remains for 
the true disciple but implicit acceptance 
and unquestioning obedience. We are not 
at liberty to accept one and reject another, 
according to our humor. It is not for us to 
say that this is practicable, and that is not. 
His commands all rest on precisely the 
same authority. 

A large part of the Sermon on the Mount 
deals with men’s relations with each other, 
and it is this part to which men object as 
“impracticable.” In like manner the 
church has never accepted Christ’s second 
great command, which is the organic law of 
anormal society. Only by obedience to the 
first command can the individual] be saved; 
only by obedience to the second can society 
be saved. The church devotes herself to 
saving individuals, forgetting that she is 
equally bound to save society. The second 
command is “like unto” the first; on 
“these two’? hang the law and the 
prophets. What Christ has thus joined 
together the church has no right to put 
asunder by calling one practicable, the other 
impracticable. 

Yes, we may err by a literal acceptance of 
Christ’s words, but not by an implicit ac- 
ceptance of His principles. If the princi- 
ples of the Sermon on the Mount are not 
binding, Christ was not an authoritative 
teacher; if they are not safe, He was not 
divine. If their application would cause so- 
ciety to “tumble to pieces,” it is because 
the builders of society have heard ‘these 





sayings of Mine,” but, deeming them “im- 
practicable,” have built their house upon 
the sand. 

New York Oity. 


B. Fay Mills, 
The Evangelist. 

Tam glad to say that I regard the princi- 
ples of the Sermon on the Mount as being 
not only practicable for modern society, 
but when rightly apprehended as being the 
only practicable thing for the life of the 
world. I have recently heard of a Young 
Men’s Christian Association debating this 
question and deciding, as you say was de- 
cided by Archbishop Magee, that the Ser. 
mon on the Mount was entirely impracti- 
cable for modern society. I believe it is 
the constitution of the kingdom of God, 
and the very essence of the teachings of 
Jesus, and that Benjamin Franklin was 
right when he said that ‘* One generation of 
Christians who practiced it would change 
the face of the world.” 

We need to learn that Paul’s comment 
upon its principles suggests to us the vital 
thought for the transformation of individ- 
uals and of society, that is, the overcoming 
of evil with good by the non-resistance by 
force of the evil spirit in the man. In 
shutting him away from the possibility of 
fulfilling his evil desires upon his fellows, 
we have simply prevented him from work- 
ing injury, but have done nothing toward 
the extracting of the poison that is in him. 
There is only one power in the universe, 
and that is love; and all the world’s con- 
fusion and distress is caused by the fact that 
it is fighting against what should be the 
vital characteristic of its existence, and 
vainly struggling against its destiny, which, 
I believe, is to be conformed to the image 
of God’s Son. 

We can only shudder when we think what 
would have been the result for humanity if 
Christ had in the slightest degree resisted 
by force the deadly evil that continually 
opposed Him. I believe that we are to be 
restricted to the same weapons that He 
used, in our warfare against evil; or per- 
haps I might better say that if we had eyes 
to see it, we would eagerly lay hold upon 
the principle of self-surrender unto love, 
the loving of our enemies and our neigh- 
bors better than ourselves, the bearing one 
another’s burdens, and so filling up the law 
of Christ, and helping to bear away the sin 
of the world. I believe that the applica- 
tion of the principles of the Sermon on the 
Mount is the great problem for the church 
and the world today, and is the final prob- 
lem which human society is to be called to 
solve. : 

Pawtuxet, R. I. 


Prof. George D. Herron, D. D. 
Department of Applied Christianity, lowa College. 


The Sermon on the Mount is not a ser- 
mon. It is not even preaching in the prop- 
er sense of the term. It is preaching only 
in the sense that the Deelaration of Inde- 
pendence or the great Charter may be 
called preaching. It is a political docu- 
ment, given upon a wholly political occa- 
sion, to an audience that had assembled for 
political knowledge. Starting from the 
proclamation of John, and intensified by 
the preaching of Jesus, a wave of profound 
expectation had swept across both Judwa 
and Galilee. It was the announcement that 
the kingdom of God was at hand, a king- 
dom of heavenly politics, a divine order of 
human society, that aroused popular ex- 
pectancy, stirred the pulse of the people, 
and brought the multitudes to hear what 
we call the Sermon on the Mount. They 
did not come to hear what we understand 
by a religious teacher. They came to Jesus 
in something of the same spirit with which 
the Italian patriots came to Garibaldi, or 
the discontented Hebrews to David or 
Judas Maccabeus, or the Scots to Bruce and 
Wallace. Of course the Messiah meant 
more to the multitudes than the cause that 
inspired these I have named. God and pol- 
itics, religion and patriotism, were insepa- 
rable in the Jewish mind. But it was in an- 
swer to the popular tumult and the nation- 
al hopes awakened that Jesus spoke to the 
people. He was not trifling with them. He 
was not giving them mysticism for solid 
truth. He was meeting their aroused ex- 
pectations with honest answers. 

The Sermon on the Mount is the divine 
constitution of human society. It is the 
most perfect piece of constitutionalism that 
has ever been given to man. It is the only 
complete legislation that has ever been 
enacted. It has its preamble, which we call 
the Beatitudes, but which are in fact polit- 
ical and social maxims. The history of the 
nations atteste to the soundness and truth 
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of every one of these maxims. This consti- 
tution has laws, with penalties for disobe- 
dience which are all the more terrible that 
they are moral and remedial. Being moral 
and remedial, they are the only laws sure of 
enforcement. These laws are eternal. They 
are as old as the heart of God. They offer 
the only real foundation upon which society 
can ever rest. Until this constitution of hu- 
man society is adopted by the world, and 
human life is organized upon the basis of 
this constitution, we but rear social struct- 
ures that shall be overturned. 

The infidelity which is threatening the 
destruction of the church, the unbelief 
which may put the church in the same rela- 
tion to the living Jesus in the social r egen- 
eration of the world that the Jewish temple 
sustained to Jesus at His first coming, is the 
unbelief of the church itself in Jesus Christ. 
We acknowledge Christ as Lord of other 
worlds, but we deny His power and wisdom, 
and the practicability of His laws, in the 
management of this world. Society pro- 
ceeds upon the assumption that nature is 
friendly only to selfishness. Theology pro- 
ceeds upon the assumption that God is 
chiefly interested in Himself. The Sermon 
on the Mount proceeds upon the assump- 
tion that nature is Christian, that its forces 
are love forces and its processes sacrificial. 
It also assumes that God is. Christian, that 
He rules the world in righteousness and 
upon a redemptive basis. Between the un- 
belief of theology in the Christianity of 
God, and the unbelief of society in the 
Christianity of nature, Jesus is likely to 
come to a new crucifixion. 


Grinnell, Iowa, 





VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT AND RURAL 
ADORNMENT. 
L. F. Abbott. 

ODERN civilization relates to the 

homes and social life of the people. 

The richest benefaction that can be be- 

stowed upon a community by whole-heart- 

ed and public-spirited citizens are lessons 

of civic pride and local patriotism, inspired 

by asentiment of esthetic taste born of a 

desire to supplement nature in carrying out 

her plans, to beautify and adorn home sur- 

roundings, whether in the country or 
town. 


Village Improvement Societies 

have inaugurated a good work, and the ef- 
forts auspiciously begun by enterprising in- 
dividuals by single-handed effort, have 
grown, in some instances, to corporate 
bodies, wielding an influence which has 
worked wonders for the health, thrift, and 
intellectual and moral advancement of the 
communities which have been blessed with 
their influence. The aims of these associa- 
tions vary in different towns with local 
needs, and include public health, the sani- 
tary condition in houses and the surround- 
ings, roads, roadsides, sidewalks, school and 
church yards, cemeteries, parks and other 
public lands, the grounds around railway 
stations, lighting streets, providing drink- 
ing troughs and fountains, organizing free 
town libraries, removing nuisances whether 
in rubbish or front fences, and doing what- 
ever else the exigencies of the town and 
locality may suggest for ite growth, better- 
ment and adornment. 

The good influence of the grand work 
which is being done in the rural towns of 
New England is in no wise confined wholly 
to the narrow limits of these organizations. 
An influence goes out from a wide-awake 
organization which is far-reaching, extend- 
ing to hundreds of isolated homes which 
have been brightened and benefited. This 
kind of sentiment is catching. There is an 
innate love for the beautiful in nature in 
the breast of nearly every human being. 
Beautiful homes, made so by the adornment 
of vines, flowers and trees, find an appre- 
Ciative response in the heart of those, often- 
times, whom we little think would care for 
these things. 

Education has much to do in creating an 
esthetic taste in home surroundings. There 
is frequently displayed not so much a lack 
of desire to improve the home as a lack of 
taste and a genius to formulate and carry 
out a well-digested plan. The village im- 
provement society comes in here as an ed- 
Ueator, and frequently brings to life latent 
talent in this direction which expands and 
in turn proves a blessing toa wide circle 
coming within the sphere of such an indi- 
vidual. Ando the chief object of these so- 
Cieties is not to confine thought and action 
within the narrow limite of the village or 
city; they have a broader range and in- 
clade the isolated farmer’s home, and make 
the environments of these homes healthful 
and attractive. 

And they do more than this: their infiu- 





ence engenders a love for the chaste and 
beautifulin the boys and girls in these 
homes; it comes the nearest of any one in- 
fluence of solving the problem of “How to 
keep the boys on the farm.”” It fosters in 
them a public spirit and town pride, because 
from association in planning and working 
out these plans an interest is engendered; 
the home is made attractive; home life has 
a broader outlook. Home affection for the 
family, for the farm, the farm animals, the 
trees, the beauties of landscape and home 
surroundings, which the boy or girl has 
planned and loved, and whose hands have 
formed in good degree — all these have an 
influence that is not lightly cast aside. But 
great and grand as is the work that has been 
done in this direction, there is yet room for 
a great deal more. There still remain des- 
olate dwellings where flowers, vines and 
trees, with a lawn, would make “light to 
shine in a dark place.”’ 

There is need of direction in the matter 
of taste in 

Beautitying Homes. 

In some instances work that has already 
been done must be undone. There are cases 
where the axe is needed fully as much as 
tree-planting. This applies to the isolated 
farm home and the village lot as well. There 
are streets, parks and yards too densely 
shaded. Large trees in little yards, close to 
the house, especially the beautiful hemlock 
or denser Norway spruce, are unwholesome 
and rob the inmates of sunlight — ‘‘for where 
the sunlight cannot come the doctor must.” 
A correct taste in such matters will relegate 
such trees to wider areas more in keeping 
with their grander beauty. Trees by the 
roadside bordering suburban lots and the 
premises near the farmer’s home, particu- 
larly the portion near the latter for a dis- 
tance near the farm buildings, enhance the 
beauty and value of the premises. Besides 
their economic value they serve a sanitary 
purpose which is too often overlooked. 

For wide areas and on roadsides the 
American elm stands first. It adapts itself 
to more variety and conditions of soils than 
any other tree, with the exception, per- 
haps, of the maples. The elm is a majestic 
and lofty-growing tree; it is clean and 
long-lived, and suffers least trom insect dep- 
redators than most any one of our forest 
trees native to New England. Transplanted 
when quite small, it easily lives and thrives 
from the start. 

The rock maple is another tree indigenous 
to New England soil, and thrives singly or 
in groups. The only drawback to its cult- 
ure is the maple-tree borer ( Olytus Speciosus, 
say) which bores into the trunk and be- 
comes very destructive if let alone. 

The white oak, the white beech and white 
ash are among the most desirable roadside 
trees. The red oak is a grand tree, also the 
linden and some of the poplars, but their 
liability to destruction by borers detracts 
from their value. 

The location of trees upon the roadside is 
worthy a passing notice. But two positions 
can be safely advocated: they should be set 
close to the boundary line or fence, or far 
enough distant therefrom to allow a foot- 
walk six or more feet between the trees and 
boundary line. Land owners are not al- 
ways generous enough to allow a street of 
sufficient width to accommodate such condi- 
tions. I call to mind a town in New Hamp- 
shire. Although it is more than thirty 
years since I traveled its one beautiful 
street, set with rock maples, the beauty 
that made itself so striking at the time has 
never been effaced. It was the village of 
Charlesteén, on the elevated banks of the 
Connecticut River. Its one wide street bor- 
dered on each side with two rows of large, 
magnificent sugar maples, a sidewalk some 
six or eight feet passing between the rows 
on either side the street, formed a stretch 
of shaded avenue that June day, the cool- 
ness and beauty of which I shall never for- 
get. 

The mistake should be avoided, so fre- 
quently noted even on the premises of the 
well-to-do householder with suburban sur- 
roundings as well as around otherwise tidi- 
ly kept farm-houses, of setting large trees 
too near the buildings, or planting a hedge 
of rampant, growing evergreens around 
areas of small extent, giving them a con- 
fined, pen-like look and imparting that feel- 
ing. The Norway spruce, the native hem- 
lock and spruces, make. admirable wind- 
breaks, and give good effeéts at a distance, 
bordering a wide area in front. Or for 
single specimens, pruned to tasteful propor- 
tions, where the lawn or area about the 
dwelling is ample,these hardy, strong-grow- 
ing species are admirable. For small lots 
the globe arbor-vite, the junipers, the con- 
ical and dwarf spruce, are better fitted. 

Lewiston, Me. 





USELESS WASTE IN THE BORDER 
STATES. 


Rev. B. W. Hutchinson. 
President of West Virginia Conference Seminary. 


HE article of Dr. Hoss in the HeRaLp 
of April 25 opens a very delicate sub- 
ject in a candid and brotherly spirit. With- 
out expressing an opinion either way on 
much contained therein, the writer desires 
to call attention to one phase of the subject 
which has been forced upon his attention 
by a residence of several years in two of 
the so-called “‘border States.” It is the 
occupancy of the same territory by our own 
Church and the Church South, when neither 
is strong enough to maintain vigorous and 
aggressive organizations, but where two in 
one, a united Methodism, might succeed. 
Dr. Hoss writes as follows : — 


‘It is, nevertheless, an anomalous state of af- 
fairs when two ecclesiastical organizations, hold- 
ing identically the same creed and substantially 
the same polity, seek to spread themselves over 
acommon territory. Nothing can justify sucha 
course except the most positive proof that one 
or other of these churches, in spite of its theo- 
logical soundness, is too corrupt in life to bear a 
faithful witness for Jesus Christ or too weak in 
numbers and resources to carry on effectively 
the work of evangelization.”’ 


The two Methodisms in these border 
States do just this thing, i. e., cover the same 
territory. They each have a presiding eld- 
er and a pastor for the same field, sup- 
ported partly by missionary aid. In the 
cities both churches find a suitable fleld for 
work, but in many of the smaller towns and 
in the rural districts of this border terri- 
tory, including parts of Maryland, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Kentucky, Southern Illinois, 
Missouri, and other States, there is a great 
waste of energy and money, to say nothing 
of the loss of power through local jealous- 
ies and contentions which practically par- 
alyze the work of God. A few concrete 
cases will best enforce this thought. There 
are many, very many, just such cases as 
the following: A little village of 250 to 800 
people, the headquarters of a circuit for 
each of three, four or five denominations, 
among them the two Methodisms (with, in 
a few cases, the Methodist Protestants and 
the United Brethren thrown in), each main- 
taining preaching once in two or four 
weeks, rarely each Sabbath. Each pastor 
will often visit the same country points 
also, thus covering the ground twice, be- 
sides what is done by other denominations. 
Often the same persons attend the different 
denominational services, frequently hold- 
ing union meetings, which are often 
“union” onlyin name. These little village 
centres have a handful of members in each 
church, probably close their Sunday-schools 
for the winter, and are practically power- 
less as an evangelizing force in the com- 
munity. The entire “ circuit ’* pays only a 
meagre salary, not sufficient for the proper 
support of the pastor, and missionary 
money is added. Both together could sup- 
port a man in comfort, could furnish better 
congregations, save much needless strife 
and unchristian feeling, and build up the 
kingdom of God more rapidly. Besides, the 
church cannot build up rapidly under this 
scattered circuit system, which gives the 
village so little of the pastor’s time. Again, 
the work is exceedingly laborious for the 
pastor. 

Another case, this time in Kentucky: A 
good brisk town of two or three thousand 
people, with the two Methodisms not a 
square apart — both weak, trying to be sta- 
tions, and paying under pressure $500 sal- 
ary. Neither church has a good congrega- 
tion, neither much life; it takes all they 
can raise simply to keep the church alive. 
The pastor goes almost seedy, and the 
church building is in bad repair. One man 
could do the preaching and pastoral labor 
of both with ease, and have a respectable 
salary and an aggressive church. 

These are fair examples of the real condi- 
tion of things. In many places the worst 
aspect of the case is the unkind feeling that 
exists between the churches, thus almost 
rendering void what little effort they may 
put forth to save men. In most cases the 
mistake was made in the past, by one or 
the other denomination forcing its way into 
a community already well-churched, usual- 
ly on the pretext that they must come to 
take care of one or two fumilies who had 
located there. It were better far to encour- 
age such families to affiliate with the other 
Methodism than to follow them with a 
church organization. The preachera on 
both sides are frequently responsible for 
continuing this state of affairs, when a rea- 
sonable exercise of discretion and Chris- 
tian charity would prevent. it. There are 
enough unoccupied fields, if not near at hand 
then farther away, demanding our best ef- 





forte and every laborer who can be spared 
from the field already well occupied. 
Our own church perpetuates the same sort 
of evil when it maintains a scattered colored 
Conference (Washington, for example) 
reaching from Wheeling and Pitteburg to 
Baltimore and back to Huntington, W. Va. 
It were better that these colored members 
be in one of the African churches, if they 
are not to be retained in mixed Conferences 
in our own. 


Buckhannon, W. Va. 





The Still Hour. 


Acknowledge It. 


Alexander Pope wrote thus sagely: “A man 
should never be ashamed to own he has been in 
the wrong, which is but saying, in other words, 
that he is wiser today than he was yesterday.’* 
One of the hardest things for some people to do 
is to acknowledge that they have done anything 
particularly wrong. In a general way they will 
confess that they have not always done right, 
but when you point out some specific wrong 
they have committed, they refuse to own it, If, 
however, they be at last obliged toadmit it, they 
will, quite likely, turn on you and say that you 
have done worse things. But this is unmanly. 
It is also unchristian. However humiliating it 
may be to us, it is greatly to our credit to frank- 
ly own our faults and profit by our failures. This 
is wisdom’s way. 


Courting Persecution. 


Some Christians, having a desire, apparently, 
to monopolize the benefits of that beatitude 
which says, “‘ Blessed are they which are perse- 
cuted for righteousness’ sake,’’ persistently push 
into severe prominence a certain set of theories, 
drawing the sword against all who oppose them, 
and then, because they are justly criticised for 
their extreme positions, they meekly affirm that 
they are “ persecuted!"’ Of course they put in 
aclaim for the blessing which is promised to 
those who are really persecuted. Some Chris- 
tians love to be persecuted. It gives them a rep- 
utation for being extra good people. 


Love and Lean, 


A gifted writer, in referring to John’s leaning 
on the bosom of Jesus, says: ‘It you love, you 
can lean, One without strength can lean. He 
is strong, He is all-sufficient, He is all worthy, 
on whose breast you can cast yourself.” The 
love of Christ in the heart always draws the 
heart to the bosom of Christ. And the believer, 
though made strong by the salvation which 
Christ gives, comes to times of a deeply con- 
scious weakness and longs to lean on personified 
strength greater than his own. This resting 


lace he finds on the bosom of his Lord. If you 
ove Him you have a promised right to lean on 
Him. There get your rest, there find your re- 
freshment, 
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A CONSTRUCTED PARALLEL. 
Rev. Charles F, Rice, D. D. 


NDER the heading, “‘ An Instructive 
Parallel,” in the last issue of Z1on’s 
HERALD, President Warren places side by 
side the action of the General Conference 
of 1888 and that of the General Conference 
of 1892 touching the eligibility of women, 
and shows that, by adding to the former a 
preamble and a fifth resolution, and by in- 
serting a few words in the fifth resolution 
of the latter, the two may be made very 
closely to resemble each other in character. 
Exactly how such a constructed parallel 
can be “‘ instructive,” or help in any way “‘ to 
clarify the ideas” of any reader, is beyond 
my comprehension. 

It is true there are some points of resem- 
blance in the action of the two General 
Conferences. In each case an amendment 
to the second restrictive rule was submit- 
ted to the Annual Conferences. In each 
case provision was made for the submission 
to the members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of a question relating to the eli- 
gibility of women as lay delegates to the 
General Conference, and the detailed direc- 
tions for the taking of this vote were very 
similar in the two cases, The two actions, 
therefore, placed side by side, naturally 
present many points of resemblance in 
form and phrase. Yet there are all-impor- 
tant differences between them. 

By the action of the General Conference 
of 1888, an amendment to the restrictive 
rule was proposed, the adoption of which 
was earnestly desired by a great number 
both of the ministers and the laymen of the 
church. While it was believed by many — 
and I count myself among that number — 
that no change in the restrictive rule was 
necessary to make women eligible as Jay del- 
egates,there were also very many who heart- 
ily favored their admission, and yet deemed 
it either necessary, or at least expedient, 
that the restrictive rule should be so 
amended as to declare their eligibility. 

On the other hand, the amendment sub- 
mitted by the General Conference of 1892 is 
one the adoption of which is desired by no 
one within the length and breadth of the 
chureh. Those who favor the admission of 
women certainly do not care to vote for an 
amendment declaring that lay delegates 
must be male members, Those who do not 
favor the admission of women do not deem 
it either necessary or expedient to adopt 
such an amendment, since they believe 
women to be excluded by the restrictive 
rule as it now stands. 

There is certainly great difference be- 
tween the submission of an amendment the 
adoption of which is desired by many and 
the submission of an amendment the adop- 
tion of which is desired by none. The lat- 
ter would certainly appear to be an absurd 
action for a General Conference to take. 

But the most important difference be- 
tween the action of the General Conference 
of 1888 and that of the General Conference 
of 1892 is to be found in the fifth resolution 
of the latter. President Warren’s italics di- 
rect attention to this all-important differ- 
ence, andIam utterly ata loss to under- 
stand how any one can read that resolution 
and fail ‘‘ to see how the italicized words in 
any wise change the meaning or the legal 
effect of either action.’”’ In the one case an 
amendment is proposed the adoption of 
which will change the restrictive rule, but 
nothing whatever is based upon the pos- 
sible defeat of the amendment. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the amendment declaring the el- 
igibility of women failed of adoption, and 
yet the General Conference of 1892 justly 
claimed the right to declare them eligible, 
notwithstanding the defeat of the amend- 
ment. In the other case, the General Con- 
ference, not content with submitting an 
amendment which no one desires, attempts 
to force upon the church by a quasi consti- 
tutional process a particular construction 
of the restrictive rule in the event of the 
failure of this undesired amendment to re- 
ceive the votes of three-fourths of the 

members of the Annual Conferences and 
two-thirds of the General Conference. Were 
this action to pass unchallenged, even 
though the next General Conference might 
be opposed to the admission of women by a 
large majority, unless two-thirds of its 
members should vote for the proposed 
amendment, the restrictive rule would have 
to be so construed that the words lay dele- 
gates would include men and women. Such 
action finds no parallel in that of the Gener- 
al Conference of 1888, or of any other Gen- 
eral Conference in the history of the 
church. If there be any merit in the origi- 
nality of such a conception, there is no dan- 
ger that the author of these resolutions will 
ever.ose his laureis, or “‘ go down in history 
und rthe irrefutable charge of having cop- 





ied from another the most famous compo- 
sition of his whole life.’’ 

The attempted parallelism utterly breaks 
down. Only by inserting in italics the ob- 
jectionable features of the action of 1892, 
can the action of 1888 be made parallel 
therewith. The action of 1888 may not 
have been wise or necessary, but it was legal 
and constitutional. The action of 1892 was 
not only unwise and unnecessary, but also 
illegal and unconstitutional. The General 
Conference by a majority vote could have 
given its own comstruction to the second 
restrictive rule. It had no right to bind 
upon succeeding General Conferences or the 
church a construction based upon the failure 
of an amendment. 

Over this plain matter Iam not “lost in 
bewilderment,” but bewilderment well ex- 
presses my state of mind as I read President 
Warren’s second “enlightening parallel.’ 
His various suppositions seem mutually con- 
tradictory. The result is anything but 
light-giving. The church is suffering from 
no nightmare. It is wide-awake. It sees 
clearly and protests loudly against unprece- 
dented and unconstitutional action. It will 
not allow the end to justify the means. The 
first duty of the next General Conference 
will be to correct the blunders of the last. 


Epworth Church, North Cambridge. 





THAT INSTRUCTIVE PARALLEL. 


Rev. J. D. Pickles, Ph. D. 


HE “ instructive parallel of the honored 
ft ® president of Boston University, in your 
issue of May 2, fails toinstruct. As the matter 
is understood by many, the contention is not 
that the General Conference had no legal right 
to take the step that it did, but that it was 
astep uncalled-for, unwise, and destructive of 
the orderly and precedent actions of former 
Genera! Conferences, and not a true method of 
obtaining the voice of the church. It aimed to 
secure results by indirection, and by reverse 
methods to bring it about that a minority could 
carry @ measure against the matured and ex- 
pressed will of the majority; in other words 
used by the writer of the article of May 2 in his 
speech of defence before the recent Conference, 
bring a positive out of a negative. It is with 
timidity that your correspondent takes issue 
with his teacher of former days, but while heart- 
ily supporting him in the belief that woman 
should be admitted into the highest councils of 
the church, he wants her to come in by the front 
entrance and not by the postern. The vital dis- 
tinction between the action of 1888 and 1892 is 
that in the first the issue was made with refer- 
ence to the sincere and godly judgment of the 
convinced majority of the voters; that of 1892 is 
framed with reference to the apparently insin- 
cere action of those who do not believe in the 
question as submitted, and who to a man, even 
the mover of it, as affirmed by Bishop FitzGer- 
ald, will not vote for it. Is it desirable that a 
question of such grave magnitude be settled in 
that way ? And, furthermore, is it satisfactory 
to thoughtful minds that such an issue should 
have been introduced into the Conference in its 
closing sessions when many of the delegates 
had left the hall and the city, when haste and 
confusion prevailed, and even returned delegates 
confess that they did not understand the action 
being taken ? 

With all due deference to the vonvictions of 
those voting for thesubmiszsion of the question 
in its present form and crediting the purest mo- 
tives, the sober judgment of the church isagainst 
the method, and had a vote been taken in the 
New England Conference at the close of Dr. 
Warren's address, it would have been undoubt- 
edly adverse to the action of our delegates in 
1892. Supposing the Hamilton Amendment had 
read, ‘and said delegates shall be female mem- 
bers ” — what then, and why not ? 

It is doubtful if a corporal’s guard will vote 
for this amendment as submitted; and will that 
be any fair expression of the will of the mem- 
bership ? Will the General Conference of 1896 be 
justified in acting upon such a vote? Let the 
whole question be recommitted to the General 
Conference to be sent down in proper form, and 
let the church with full consent and by large 
majorities say that women shall not be debarred 
from such high and honorable service, and hav- 
ing been faithful in the least shall be trusted in 
the more responsible places in the church. 

Worcester, Mass. 





A DISTRICT CONFERENCE IN JAPAN. 
Rev. Henry B. Schwartz. 
HE East Tokyo District Conference has just 
been held at Ajiki,a small country town 
about thirty miles from Tokyo. Here is located 
one of our largest country societies, and their 
pretty church, dedicated a few years ago, is a 
monument to their self-denial and devotion, and 
they take the utmost care to keep it neat and 
attractive. 

Bro. Ogata, the presiding elder, planned the 
work of the Conference well. All the preachers 
were present as well as a number of laymen, and 
Miss Spencer and myself representing the for- 
eign missionaries. The mornings and afternoons 
were given up to routine business, and every 
evening a Dai Hnsetsukwai — “ great lecture 
meeting ’’— was held. The Japanese, especially 
the country people, think nothing of continu- 
ing a meeting until eleven or twelve o’clock, and 
their interest seems to begin about the time that 
& western audience would think of going home. 

For half aa hour each evening I illustrated the 
life of Christ with my stereopticon, after which 
two or three other addresses were given. Every 
bit of standing room was taken up, and while a 
Buddhist priest made some disturbance, the au- 
diences were, for the most part, quiet, attentive 
and thoughtful. 

On Saturday the usual social was held. The 
Japanese are a sociable people, and the church 
social, stripped of its money-making featurés, 
isa prominent factor in their church life, and 
one is held on every possible occasion. A new 
pastor or missionary has one held in his honor, 
and for one departing several “farewell meet- 
ings” may be held. The program varies. The 
refreshments may be simple cakes and tea, 
er an elaborate feast. Music, recitations, and 
speeches abounding in puns and wit hard 
to understand and impossible to trans- 
late, are features of the occasion. This time it 
took the form of a ride on the lake near the 
town in two large river boats lashed together. 
Miss Spencer’s “‘ baby ” organ was put on board, 
and singing hymns and quiet conversation made 
up the exercises of the day. I was touched as I 
watched the pastor’s wife, a bright, earnest 
little woman, as she selected piece after piece for 
Miss Spencer to sing and play, trying to learn 
all she could while she had an organ and a com- 
petent teacher to help her. 

The church at Ajiki has been having a revival 
this winter, and we saw some of the fruits of it 
on Sunday. After the love-feast and a sermon 
by Bro. Ogata, baptism and reception of mem- 
bers followed. It was a beautiful sight when 
thirteen children were brought forward for bap- 
tism. Not unlike it was the scene when other 
Oriental mothers brought their children to 
Christ and He took them upin His arms and 
blessed ther, and said, ‘“‘ Of such is the kingdom 
of heaven.”” Nine adults were baptized, and 
about the same number received into full mem- 
bership. 

In olden times Japanese people paid little at- 
tention to intervals of time under an hour, and 
especially inthe country. Punctuality has not 
yet become one of their virtues, so the baptismal 
ceremony had to be repeated twice for the bene- 
fit of late candidates, and just as the benedic- 
tion was about to be pronounced, a candidate 
for full membership appeared, and was baptized 
and received. Nevertheless, it was an inspiring 
and hopeful service. For many reasons our 
work has prospered best among the student 
class and in the cities, so such evidences of the 
outpouring of God’s Spirit among the farmers 
of a country town fill our hearts with grati- 
tude. 

On Sunday afternoon a temperance meeting 
was held,and in the evening another “lecture 
meeting.” As soonas my part of it was over, I 
took my stereopticon back to the hotel, and 
gathering together the people of the house and 
such of the guests as would come, we had an au- 
dience of about thirty to see and hear the life of 
Christ. Miss Spencer’s helper, a former teacher 
of our girls’ school in Tokyo, explained the 
views in the simple language best understood by 
the women and country people, and gave an 
earnest, personal testimony to the saving power 
of Jesus Christ. Many of our little audience 
had never heard the story of Christ’s* life, and 
they listened eagerly. One old man gave an ex- 
clamation of wonder and surprise while the 
story was being told, and when it was over and 
an invitation was given to attend the lecture 
meeting in progress near by, ‘he said to his wife 
emphatically, ‘I am going over for a while.” 
Not all the seed falls by the wayside. 

The decayed old Buddhist temple in Ajiki was 
pulled down a few years ago to prevent its fall- 
ing down, and it has not been rebuilt. The little 
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The Conferences. 
New England Conference. 


ptonine. ~ The Meet. 
listened to an interesting address by Pathe 





efforts 

pose the errors of the ish Church. 

ing next week will be held at 11 o’clock and 

beaddressed by Dr. L. D. Packard on “ Physical 
Sins of Ministers.” 


Boston South District. 


Boston, First Church.— Hon. J. 8. Damrell 
presided at a largely-attended meeting of the 
church and 


their ©. te Goodell. it” 

new v. O, " was @ 
royal aelee’ worthy the church and the min- 
ister. The societies om their 
representatives. Presiding Rogers, Dr 
Parkhurst of Zion’s HERALD, and Dr. 
former pastor, all offered words of cheer and 
congratulation. The ladies furnished ample and 
elegant refreshments. 


Boston, Baker Memorial.— No people could 
have more ew | welcomed their pastor to his 
new field than this church did theirs, Rev. Fred- 
erick N. Upham, at the public reception given 
Thursday evening, May 3. 


First Church, Jamaica Plain. — A very pleas- 
ant reception was given to the pastor, Rev. 
James Yeames, and his rere b on the 26th. 
Words of cheer and congratulation were spoken 
by Rev. J. R. Cushing, Rev. C. F. Dole, E, I. 
Drisko, esq., and others. Mr. Yeames has just 
been notified of a logac to the church of 
under the will of t te Mrs. Ann E. Lam- 
bert. 


Dorchester Church, — Rev. G. A. Phinney, the 
pastor, is preaching a series of sermons to yo 


people. Last Sunday evening his theme was es- 
lly adapted for young women: “A Stud 

fn Photography.” he Epworth League anni- 

be ed next Sunday, May 13. 


versary is to be o 
Rev. Waymond F. Holway will deliver the ad- 
dress. 


Bethany Church, Roslindale. — Bishop Foster 
visited this pastoriess church, May 6, and de- 
livered a most sweet.and helpful sermon. Dr. 
Alfred Noon preached at night. presence 
and services are grateful to this people. 


West . — A very pleasant reception was 
qlaaet tetas itor, her, E. W. Virgin, and 
family, on Thu evening of last week, by the 
church and congregation. An entertainment of 
music and recitations and a collation were fur- 
nished by the Ladies’ Aid Society, with an ad- 
dress of welcome by one of the young ladies and 
a response by the pastor. There are four Meth- 
odist churches within the city limits of Quincy. 
The West Quine Church isin the quarry sec- 
tion, and the only Protestant church in that 
part of the city. 


West Medway.— Rev. Arthur Bonner and wife 
were given a delightful surprise in the form of a 
reception be" easecows ** pounding,” Soteada y 
even x company consisting 
of members ae the church ana 0 res tion 
took possession o: parsonage for 
West MedwayeCrasette of April 27 ways: © Rev. 
Arthur Bonner created a very qone e ‘\mpres- 
sion in his first sermon at the Methodist church 
last Sunday.” 


Boston North District. 


First Church, Somerville. — Rev. 1. H. Pack- 
ardand wife were given a reception by, the First 
Church on the evening of May 2. itting rec- 

ition was made by their friends of the fact 
it was the fifteenth anniversary of their 
marriage. 


Broadway, Somerville.—A cordial welcome 
has been extended to the new pastor, Rev. C. M. 
Hall, by the people of this church. A formal 
reception was tendered LoS gd evening, Ma: 
2,at which a large number of friends 
Mr. Hall, who was accompanied his little 
daughter. The year opens well, with excellent 
con, tions and good spiritual meetings. The 
extensive revival under-the direction of Evan- 
ist Weber and theefficient labors of Rev. F. 
. Stratton, the last pastor, make this church 


second to none in im nce, and the prospect 
for the future is bright. : 


South Framingham. — Rev. Alfred Woods re- 
ceived a most hearty greeting from his new pa- 
rishioners, Wednesday even ag May 2. The pas- 
tor of the Congregational Church voiced the 

sentiments of the neighboring minis 
ters and churches. 


Lowell Highlands. — A very large company of 
smiling tao with the usual accompaniments of 
flowers, music, literary exercises, a formal ad- 
dress, and unlimited handshaking, welcomed 
Dr. Mud e, the new last Wednesday 
night, and very ma‘ 7 assisted in making 
him feel at home with the cordial and appre- 
Ciative people of the Highland Church. 


h Church, Cambridge. — Thirteen were 
added to this church last Sunday. The work is 


ful in all di ts. Rev. ©. F. Ri 
haat LT alt epartmen Vv ce, 


Boston East District. 


Gloucester, Prospect St.— This church opened 
ius heart to receive the tor, Rev. W. F. k, 
on his return from mference, and congrat- 
ulates itself that he is to remain with them an- 

year. Neighboring pastors had wise and 

witty words to say at the reception, a few 

ago, while both Mr, Cook and his wife 

Spoke gratefully and hopefully. The year be- 
well in this important church. 


Winthrop. — Rev. ©. W. Blackett has been 
warinly welcomed to his new field. The feeling 
of the church and community found expression 
ata pleasant reception held at the church last 
Thursday evening. Rey. H. C. Dunham spoke 
forthe older mem of the church and Mr, ©. R. 

ner for the later additions, and the other 
Pastors of the town brought their words of 
Welcome. ured. 


Faulkner. —Th: 


is new is on the move. 
pf Pa Oe 
n w on 
3, was given a aps which two hun 
| pera Miss gave an excel- 
address on Sunday : 
Springfield District. 


re for the 


e. act as our 


» Ministers upon the district are re- 





to send items of ‘Church News” to 





St. Iuke’s has purchased a fine house, most 


tfully located, for a parsonage, in which 
fhe pastor’s y are already comfortably 


Grace Church also rehouses its ro on 
higher ground and in a better part of the city. 


these officers: President, 
vice-president, W. G. Richardson; irectors, 
H. 8. Tuckley, F. T. Pomeroy and BE. P. Her- 


Dr, William Rice’s annual report of the 
Springfield City Library, which he has built u 
and made famous, receives the most compli- 
mentary notices from our city papers, Deep re- 
gret is expressed that his th is not more vig- 
| ae he is just now recovering from a slight 

ness. 


West Warren.—Rev: W. H. Dockham, the 
newly-appointed pastor of this flourishing 
, was called last week to Springfield by 
the death of his mother. She was an excellent 
woman, of rare rk mce through great suffer- 
ing, a member of St. Luke’s Church, as are the 
most of her family. The funeral was attended 
by Rev. W. G. Ric mn. 


° 


Ch . — This church gavea very fine re- 
ception to its new pastor, Rev. Geo. I’. Durgin, 
last week. 

Westfield. — Rev. L. H. Dorchester was greeted 
ee, audience on his first Sabbath. 

he G. A, has, with wisdom, selected 
him to deliver the Memor Day address in the 
Methodist Church. W.G. R. 








N. E. Southern Conference. 


Providence District. 


Ona recent evening the members of Thames 
Street Church, Newport, gave their pastor, Rev. 
. B, Cady, and his family, a most cordial recep- 
tion on their return to the city for the third 
ear. The lecture-room in which the reception 
k place was transformed into a parlor by the 
aid of delicately-shaded lamps, bric-a-brac, 
small tables, flowers, plants, ferns and attractive 
furniture, arranged by the ladies of the church. 
here was a large attendance. The officials of 
the church occupied seats on the platform. An 
address of welcome was read b r. A. C. Titus, 
who voiced the sentiments of the church when 
he said that the return of Mr. Cady was very 
gratifying to the people among whom he 
worked faithfully during the past two years, 
and who had eg gt requested his return 
for another year. Mr, responded briefly,in 
behalf of himself and family, t oe the | a 
for hearty reception accorded him. iss 
then presented Mr. Cady, on behalf 
y-school, with a bouquet of flowers. 
. Dr. Bass of First Church spoke briefly. He 
said that the ‘‘ mother church ” was indebted to 
the Street Church for ‘‘ material aid” 
rendered during the it, referring to the can- 
celing of its debt. musical and literary 
gram, ine of Mrs. T, Fred Kaull, was 
y executed. It was a ay 
and was much enjoyed by the entire company. 
Mr. Cady is deservedly popular,and under t. 
— auspices enters upon his third year 
n a successful pastora’ 


te. 

At the tion given to Rev. J. A. Rood, of 
Tabernacle Church, Providence, at which about 
three hundred persons gathered, Rev. G. W. An- 
derson, the associate pastor, presided and gave 
an original poem, appreciative of the pastor and 
ongpwsive to the people, which was received 
with hearty —, Music and select read- 
ings followed by Miss Lowe. Mr. Rood spoke 
and received quite an ovation amid the waving 
of handkerchiefs, aggiesse, etc. A collation 
was then served. r. Anderson supplied the 
Ipit on Conference Sunday. Mrs. Anderson 
been seriously ill of late; but her many 
friends will be pleased to learn that she is now 

thought to be convalescent. 


Rev. Dr. F. P. Tower, president of Montana 
University, Montana, occupied the pulpit of 
Haven Church, East Providence, April 22. Rev. 

G. Horton, pastor. 


Rev. J. H. Nutting enters now upon the sixth 
yearof his 5 ae of the State Institutions 
at Howard, R. 1. In i! respects this is a most 
difficult office to fill. He preaches five times 
every Sunday, and under his direction there are 
four Sunday-sc . The work is heavy and 
the calis to duty are constant and almost num- 
berless. It is one of those places where a man’s 
work is never done, no matter how much zeal 
and fidelity he pute into it. The Chaplain is 
very popular with the officials and with the vast 
number of the inmates, all of whom he seems to 
know well. The State Board of Charities and 
Corrections have selected him to represent them 
at their national conference, to be held at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., late in the month of May. Mr. C. 
H. Peckham, secretary of the local board, will 
accompany him. On April 23, Chaplain Nutting 
and Judge Wm. H. Spooner took your corre- 
spondent and several other clergymen, repre- 
senting four different denominations, and Ln nd 
Olney, of Providence, through the State Institu- 
tions. Mr. W. W. my superintendent of 
the Sockanosset Reform School for Boys, had 
the boys called out by companies in military 
uniforms, and, led by a brass band, mare 
into the chapel. boys sang remarkably 
well under the direction of Mr. W. A. Gardner, 
the band leader and musical director. Brief ad- 
dresses were made by the visiting clergymen. 
Mr. Murray, who a member of St. ul’s 
Methodist Church of Providence, is a model 
superintendent. In the afternoon the Oak Lawn 
Reform School for Girls, under the very efficient 
superintendency of Mrs. R.8: Butterworth, was 
vis. . Fine recitations and beautiful singing 
a the girls elicited words of hearty apprecia- 
tio t 
8 


ne- 
pleasant occasion, 


ited 

nm from the visitors, who were called upon to 
— The other institutions were glso passed 
through, all of which are kept with the most 
scrupulous care and cleanliness, At noon the 
company dined at the table and in the pleasant 
home of Su: ndent James H, Eastman, a 
son of Rev. L. L. Eastman, of the New Hamp- 
shire ce. 


Rev. F. W. Coleman, recently transferred into 
this Conference, has been cordislly —s 
the church and congregation at Mount Pleasant, 








Providence. A public and formal reception was 

and literary,’ by a collation by the 
a 

ladies of the church. xx 


been pw by the y. A 
new barn on t y for the use 
of the be built. The spirit- 


ewell 
ipate a year of prosperity. 


Thursday evening, A about three hun- 
zc sttenloa! the 


fev Jo Wadsworth by the Ladies Aid. Book. 


ety and Epworth League of the South Manches- 
ter church. Refreshments, recitations and in- 
troductions filled a very enjoyable evening. 


Rev. O. W. Scott, of Willimantic, who has 
been doing such notable work for the Epworth 
League as president of the Norwich District 
League, was elected president of the Conference 
League at the session at Brockton. Mr. Scott was 
also tendered a very ha surprise on Saturday 
evening during the Conference session when the 
old students of Greenwich Seminary who were 

nt a banquet in his honor at the 
etropolitan Hotel. 


Everett H. Scott, son of Rey. O. W. Scott, 
of Willimantic, has severed his connection 
with the paper in _ whose service he has 
been employed in Willimantic, and takes lit- 
erary work upon a Hartford paper. e has 
been the efficient secretary of the Norwich Dis- 
trict League, and in the local League has inau- 
gurated and successfully uted systematic 
work in the Literary department during t 
ma He will be greatly missed from the o P 

r. A reception was recently tendered him by 
the local one, and the ex jons of regret 
were emphasized by the presentation of an ap- 
propriate token of the esteem of his a i 


New Bedford District. 


Wareham and Hast Wareham, — Rev. C. H. 
Walter enters upon the second year of his pas- 
torate under very favorable om ces, A few con- 
versions and a general revival in the church 
shortly before Conference have given a spirit of 
hopefulness to the work, particularly at Ware- 
ham. Sunda -school, under the superin- 
tendency of Mrs. Walter, has largely increased 
ite membership and average attendance. In- 
creasing interest is manifest in the Epworth 
League meetings in both parts of the charge. 


Marion, — Rev. J. E. Duxbury, with his wife 
and mother, expects to start May 12, for a two 
months’ visit to their native England. His pul- 
pit will be supplied during his absence. 


South Carver, — At Furnace Vil » & part of 
South Carver charge, a building has m rented 
and fitted up asa place for religious services 
where con tions averaging about fifty gath- 
er each Sun evening. A chapel is great! 
needed here and the matter of erecting one 
being agitated. Rev. E. A. Hunt is pastor. 


Little Compton. — There are tokens of a revival 
of Methodist spirit in this somewhat staid 
charch. The class-meeting, which has for some 
time been in a state of suspended animation, has 
been resuscitated, and gives promise of a vigor- 
ous life. The Epworth League has elected new 
officers and is planning fdr energetic work. An 
excellent love-feast was held Sunday morning, 
April 29, on the occasion of the visit of the pre- 
siding elder. Rev. W.E. Kugler has been warm- 
ly greeted on his return for a third year’s pas- 
torate. 


Westport Point. — Rev. B. F. Raynor enters 
upon his fourth year of labor under very favor- 
able conditions. Revival meetings held during 
the latter of last year greatly benefited the 
church. social] meetings are well attended 
and sustained. 


Provincetown, Centenary. — Rev. G. A. Grant 
has received a cordial welcome to his new 
charge. A formal reception was extended to 
him and his wife in the church, at which about 
two hundred were present. An interesting pro- 
gram, including vocal and instrumental! music, 
addresses of welcome from the various organ- 
izations of the church and from the other pas- 
tors of the town, was given, to which the pastor 
felicitously responded. The company then pre- 
sented their individual ings to the pastor 
and wife, after which refreshments were served. 
Mem of this church are actively engaged in 
Christian work at the Seamen’s Reading-room 
and at the almshouse. The meetings at both 
places are well attended and much good is being 
accomplished. 


Dighton. — Rev. R. Clark is already at work in 
- new en angen Me J _ yo og 
t rsonage Mon pr y @ goodly 
umber of the members and friends of the 
church,where a very pleasant evening was spent. 
At a seasonable hour the company retired, leay- 


fOontinued on Page 13.) 
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It was Villon who first uttered the epigram, “I 
know everything but myself.”” He meant that the 


nearer you get to your own compound the harder it is 
to see clearly. 


your parlor furniture better than you do. 
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The Family. 


THE NEW PASTOR. 
Lillian Grey. , 


We've got a grand one now, Janet! 
The Bishop has been kind 

For once, and sent to us a man 
Just suited to my mind. 

He’s not too old, nor yet too young, 
Quite medium as to age, 

An’ he don’t have to bend and read 


His sermon page by page. 


His voice is not too high, nor low, 
He’s got a winnin’ style, 

An’ graceful motions with his hands 
That help him all the while. 

He’s somewhat tall, an’ middlin’ stout, 
His eyes are keen and bright, 

An’ it does seem to me our flock 
Will now be led aright. 


His wife ? Oh, yes, his wife was there, 
She sot up prim an’ straight. 

An’ with her was a handsome girl 
Perhaps 'bout seven or eight; 

An’ all the sisters eyed ’em well; 
The brethren, too, maybe, 

Although the preacher’s fitness was 
More consequence to me. 


An’ I can say I'm suited once — 
Though | ain’t hard to suit; 

If there is fault to find with one, 
Then Iam mostly mute; 

But re’ly now, the way he read 
The Scriptur an’ the hymns, 

Did seem a most refreshin’ change 
From poor old Brother Syms. 


What did he preach about today ? 
Well now, yes, let me see; 

The text was in — it was — um — well, 
Somewheres in Timothy. 

He preached in jest a general way, 
Not personal at all, 

So no one there could take offence, 
The strangers least of all. 


The church was full, for lote of folks 
Jest happened in to see 

An’ hear what sort of man had come 
Our minister to be; 

An’ I was proud of him, Janet; 
An’ if he but holds out 

As fine as he’s begun, he’l! draw 
Without a mite of doubt. 


It’s uphill work to pay a man 
That isn’t popular 
Among outsiders, so I trust 
They'll come from near and far, 
And fill the pews; an’, if it’s so, 
An’ if he wisely steers 
The church along, we'll hope an’ pray 
He'll stay with us five years. 





Thoughts for the Thoughtful. 





+» +» To him death was not 
So much as the lifting of a latch; 
Only a step into the open air 
Out from a tent al y luminous 
With ight that shines through its transparent 


— Longfellow. 


As lights of the world, Christians are not 
set to be looked at. They are not to invite 
others to look at them, but they are to in- 
vite others, by their example, to look at. 
and to walk in, the way in which all should 
go. Their Master tells them that their 

good works,’’ their right doings — show- 
ing themselves all along their course 
in life—are to be proofs of their light. 
jg and their light-giving.—S. S. 

mes. 


A story is told of a Roman tyrant who 
compelled his senators to play the fool, 
masked, for his amusement. In the midst 
of the senseless masquerade the masks 
were raised, and the wretched performers, 
overwhelmed with shame, were seen by all. 
The w of ourselves to ourselves is 
always very awful. The ‘ of us 
all to the world must be dreadful indeed. 
— Canon Knoz- Little. 


o*-s 


Lord, carry me. — Nay, but I grant thee 
ae 
To walk and work thy way to heaven at length. 


Lord, = then am I weak ? — Because I give 
Po to the weak, and bid the dying live. 


Lord, I am tired. — He hath not much desired 
The goal, who at the starting point is tired. 


Lord, dost Thou know ?—I know what is in 
man; 
What the Hesh can, and what the spirit can. 
a Gost Thou care? — Yea, for thy gain or 
088 
So much I cared, it brought Me to the Cross. 
Lord, I believe; pelp Thou mine unbelief! — 
Good is the word; but rise, for life is brief. 
The follower is not greater than the Chief; 
Follow thou Me along My way of grief ! 
— Christina Rossetti, 


When Christ came, the first He 
had for men was a message of law. the 


Sermon on the Mount the law was deeper 
and more searching than in the Ten Com- 
mandments, It was law not merely for the 
outward conduct; it was a law for heart, 
the inward life, the character; not merely 
a law against adultery, but against lasciv- 
iousness; not merely against stealing, but 


against a covetous nog not page 
against profane swearing against the 
, 9 
irreverent spirit. It was a law that laid hold 
upon the very fountain and source of a 
and sought to transform the character itself. 
There is only one real pathway to liberty. 
Himself, for God 


Law is universal as G: 

law,and law is God. God Himself is not free 
from law, but He is free in law; He is not 
free from the law of righteousness, for He 
isa righteous God; He is not free from the 
law of purity, for He is a pure God; He is 
no’ from _ the law of love, for He is a 
loving God; He is free because He is love 
and purity and righteousness; and that is 
roal Hbsrvy. Tt e by having the law wrought 

; y 6 law wro 

into his own being. Laws are not save 
they are muscles; not hindrances to force 
or repressive of being, but the force of our 


force, and the life of our life, and the 
strength of our stren ; That is the only 
wa berty nows. — Lyman 
Abbott, D. D. 


e*-s 


Never count a temptation so triumphed 
over, so beaten off, t it will never as- 
sault you any more. Satan has been called 
Beelzebub, or the god of flies, some tell us, 
because he will not take a repulse, because 


he comes back n and , because it 


is impossible so to drive him away that he 
will not return. Oonsider the Lord of 
Glory Himself. When the Tempter, thrice 


encountered and thrice defeated in the wil- 
derness, left Him, it was only, as we are ex- 
pressly told, ‘“ fora season.” There were 
other hours and powers of darkness still to 
come, when the Prince of this world should 
make further b apone in the garden whether 
there was not something which he could 
claim for his own even in that Lord who had 
so foiled and baffled him in the desert. And 
shall we think that when he departs from 
usitis more than for a season? Never, so 
long as you bear about these sinful bodies, 
count any Lapel we to be so dead in you 
that you are perfectly safe from it hence- 
forth, that it can never stir or trouble you 
again. How much that seems dead, by a 
sad experience will be shown to have been 
only sleeping; like snakes, which, frozen in 
winter, lose for a while their power to 
harm, appear as though there were no life 
in them, but brought to the warmth, can 
hiss and sting n. How many an old 
corruption is perhaps at this present mo- 
ment thus torpid and inactive in us, which 
yet only waits the returning warmth of a 
suitable temptation to revive in all its ma- 
lignant strength anew. — R. C. Trench, D. D. 





MEG@Q’S MISSION. 


Annie Marte Bliss, 


T was morning in the Children’s Hospi- 
tal. The sunlight streamed into the 
east ward windows, lay in broad bars across 
the polished floor, playfully touched a gold- 
en curl here, a shrunken face there, and 
opened the tired eyes of the little sufferers. 

Never was morning more welcomed than 
in this institution, and especially by those 
who had waited so wearily for it during the 
long night. Then the smiles passed around, 
and many a little one stretched out its 
hands to the beautiful sun. The white- 
capped nurses flitted from bed to bed, their 
faces vying with the sun in brightness, 
straightening out the bed-clothes, bathing 
the faces of the children, feeding the help- 
less, and quieting the restless ones with the 
touch of cool hands and cheerful words. 

At the side of the bed over which was a 
square card which read only ‘ Meg,’’ stood 
Nurse Olarice combing out the tangled au- 
burn curls of a child apparently ten years 
of age. Meg was all that they could learn 
of her name, for when they brought her in 
from the street, half frozen and nearly 
starved, the fever had seized her, and for 
weeks she knew nothing. Now the tired 
brain could not remember more than her 
first name, and she was Meg to them all. 

“ Does the combing hurt, dear ?”’ said thie 
nurse, smiling, her voice all tenderness. 

“No, you never hurts; your hand allers 
stops the ache,” and the blue eyes looked 
up admiringly into Clarice’s face. To Clar- 
ice the delicate regularity of feature and 
the air of something akin to refinement in 
this street waif were a source of wonder. 
Surely there must be a sad history back of 
little Meg; but this was only one of the 
many unsolved mysteries of city life. Noth- 
ing could be learned from the child, but the 
appreciative look when a little kindness 
was done, and her clinging, loving devotion 
to her ‘ nursie,’”’ seemed to speak of the 
child’s having at some past time been a 
petted baby. Sometimes a word or two 
dropped now and then would make the 
nurse start, for in musical tones the coarse 
street talk would give place to a child-like 
simplicity and purity. 

When Meg awoke to consciousness one 
morning after the long period of forgetful- 
ness, her eyes rested upon Nurse Olarice, 
who was busily caring for the child in the 
bed next hers, and as Meg moved she had 
turned and given her a sweet smile and a 
“ good morning” that went straight to the 

child’s heart. From that moment she was 
a willing captive. She would lie content- 





edly following with her eyes every motion 





of Olarice as she moved through the ward. 
Sometimes she would scan her face with a 
puzzled expression, then a light would come 
into her eyes as if she recognized some- 
thing, and a smile so heavenly, such as only 
a child can smile, would bréak over her 
face, and she would murmur, “‘ My nursie— 
mine — all mine, just like’? — but she never 
got further; her memory would not serve 
her. 

But there was one other in the hospital, 
Dr. Olayton, who was the recipient of a 
large share of Meg’s devotion. He was tall 
and of a commanding presence, with the 
face of a young man, but hair a snowy white. 
Lines of suffering around his mouth and a 
deep tenderness in his eyes plainly spoke of 
great trouble. A history of nao small im- 
portance was written on his face. 

For five years the children of the hospital 
had looked up into his kind face, and each 
had received a bright word and smile. 
Every one loved him, but it was the chil- 
dren only who brought forth his smiles and 
cheery words. To the others he was a 
grave, sad man, who spoke seldom except 
to give orders. When a little one died, 
then the nurses would stand back rever- 
ently, while the great tears fell from the 
doctor’s eyes; and as he held the tiny hands 
and caressed the little one’s hair, they could 
not disturb him, for they knew by his far- 
away expression that he was recalling sad 
memories. 

Dr. Olayton’s life had been an eventful 
one. A gay, handsome, brilliant college 
student, a leader in frolics and intellectual 
pursuits alike, gave him an easy entrance 
to fashionable society. When he broke 
away from the giddy whirl and plunged 
into his medical practice, his untiring zeal 
and faithful work raised him to a high place 
in the profession. The little butterflies of 
society had failed to capture his heart, and 
now that matters of greater importance 
filled his mind, the memory of the flutter- 
ing little beings was like the light, shifting 
summer clouds that floated quietly over his 
head. But one day there came into his life 
such a love as is not born of earth. It 
was a lovely, high-minded soul who drew 
him into realms of purer thought and being 
—his queen. He realized how aimless an 
existence he had been leading— simply for 
the praise of men; and now that an inspira- 
tion high and holy had come to him, for 
what would he not work to merit her love? 
Life opened up to him as a glorious reality. 

For two years such happiness as few en- 
joy was theirs. Then came the messenger 
against whom no one can bar the doors, 
and in his shadowy arms carried that dear 
one away. Such agonizing grief was his! 
Such shattered hopes! ‘His little child re- 
mained a year longer, then she went to find 
her mother. How gladly he would have 
followed them; but no, he must wait and 
suffer, Then it was that his hair turned 
white and the lines of care appeared. 
Then it was that he gave up the large prac- 
tice in the fashionable district and came to 
devote the remainder of his life and all his 
energies to caring for little unfortunates. 
Every tiny face was dear to him as he re- 
membered his own darling now sleeping. 
They should have the best he could give 
them. 

With all the warmth of her impulsive 
nature Meg clung to Dr. Olayton. Her atti- 
tude towards him was that of an old friend 
and playmate. She was at her brightest 
when he sat by her side, and her blue eyes 
twinkled like a child jn anticipation of a 
frolic when she heard his step along the 
corridor. Sometimes when the cough was 
quiet and “nursie’? was not busy, she 
would hold Olarice’s hand up to her cheek 
and with all the fervor of an older maiden 
pour into Clarice’s ear the story of her love 
for the doctor. 

One day, during one of these whispered 
talks, Meg said, ‘I do love Dr. Clayton, 
nursie, he’s so strong; and when his great 
eyes look at me, it makes me jump here,” 
pointing to her heart. ‘‘I most forgets the 
old pain when he lifts me up and holds me 
so close. Don’t you love Dr. Olayton, too, 
nursie ?” 

Clarice, smiling, and with the faintest 
suspicion of a blush, looked out of the 
window a moment, then smoothing Meg’s 
hand said softly: ‘‘ Dr. Clayton is very good 
and noble; we should all miss him sadly if 
he should go away.”’ 

“But,” Meg went on, “he doesn’t stay 
over to Bobby’s bed so long as he does 
here; and does he always say ‘God bless 
you’ and look so beautifully to the other 
nurses? ”? 

Just then Olarice found that Bobby need- 
ed immediate attention, and Meg looked 
after her wistfully, thinking to herself, 
“My! but ain’t she lovely with her cheeks 
so pink! My own nursie—and she didn’t 











say whether she loved my doctor or not, 
But I guess she does — everybody does.” 

Meg’s sharp eyes had often noted the 
softened look on Dr. Olayton’s face as he 
studied the peaceful face of Clarice, ang 
noticed, too, that his professional despatch 
was laid aside when he talked to her. The 
little bits of conversation allowed by the 
daily visits were bright spots in the day 
for Clarice, and again Meg’s eyes took in 
the increased brightness of her eyes after 
his daily rounds. 

Clarice Brenton was one of those rare 
women who draw others to them by the 
magnetism of their refined presence, 
Trained for her work by bitter experience, 
the record of noble self-conquest wag 
written on her face. Love beamed from 
the eyes that changed color and expression 
with every new emotion. It was true that 
Dr. Olayton found rest for his tired heart, 
which had mourned so long, in the soulful 
face of Olarice, and the rest was sweet. 





Meg was going away. The sun sinking to 
rest under the hills lighted up the western 
windows with its glory when she roused 
from a stupor and looked around wistfully 
asif wanting some one. Olarice’s watchful 
eyes took in the situation, and said gently, 
‘* What does my little Meg want ? ” 

““My doctor — right away. Call him, 
please ! ”’ 

‘Yes, dear; ’ and Clarice sent a nurse for 
the doctor. 

He came at once. His face was full of in- 
finite tenderness as he bent over her and 
said, ‘‘ Does my little girl want me ? ” 

She slipped her hand in his, and said, 
‘Please take me up just a minute, for | 
want to tell you something.”’ 

He gathered the frail bundle into his arms 
and rested her head on his shoulder. She 
looked around for Clarice. 

“T want my nursie too,’’ said Meg. 

Clarice came and stood by their side. 

“T’ve been away in such a lovely place,’* 
she said, slowly; ‘“‘I saw my mamma, and lots 
of children, too, and they smiled at me; 
and mamma said I could come and say good- 
bye to you and nursie, but I must hurry 
right back, for she wanted me.”’ Then, 
looking up at Olarice, she said, ‘“ Please, 
nursie, don’t cry ! Mamma didn’t cry — 
and I’m so glad I found her.’’ Then she 
reached out for Olarice’s hand and put, it in 
the doctor’s broad one, saying, ‘‘ Doctor, 
don’t let her. Tell her what you tell me 
when I cry —then she won’t hurt you 
so. I do love my dear Doctor Olayton, don’t 
you, nursie ? ” 

Olarice looked away, but Meg’s little face 
turned to hers for an answer. In a disap- 
pointed tone she said: “Dr. Clayton, you 
ask her. She wouldn’t tell me when I asked 
her before.”’ 

Olarice’s hand trembled in his, and the 
yearning in his eyes as he sought hers 
touched her heart. She read there heart- 
hunger, for she knew of his lonely life, and 
she longed to comfort. 

The sad, calm face now shone with almost 
an eagerness. Was the healing balm so 
near to him ? Was his lost one looking down 
upon him and leading him to one who could 
fill the aching void ? The voice of the child 
recalled him to himself. 

* Ain’t you going to ask her, doctor ? ” 

He looked at Olarice with a feeling of al- 
most sacredness, for love tender and beau- 
tiful shone in her sweet, trusting face. 
Could he dare to ask for a gift so 
princely ? 

But Meg was looking at him searching- 
ly. 
“What does nursie say to little Meg’s 
question ?”’ he asked. 

Meg’s face was expectant. Was she to be 
disappointed ? 

Clarice stooped and whispered into Meg’s 
ear such a faint little “Yes ” that it seemed 
almost impossible that the doctor could 
have heard it. But love’s ears are open to 
even the faintest whisper. He needed no 
other words when he saw the happy light in 
her eyes. 

“Is it well, Olarice ?” said he quietly, 98 
the brown hand clasped the soft white one 
closer; and she bowed her head in silent 


assent. 

Meg =~ a little pressure on the clasped 
haods that lay in her lap, and sai with 
such a happ contented look: ‘It’s all 


right now. w nursie did love m doo 
tor — and now that she says ‘yes’ it’s 
right. Kiss me, nursie ! me, doctor | 
I’m now. mamma wants me 

—and Meg, never knowing the she 
played in the drama of these two lives, nor 
of the happiness she to bring to two 


lonely hearts, went away to join her mother. 

Two hearts were p= he by the loss of 

their devoted little friend; but pee 
in their iness 


jetesd new-found happ’ ~ 
ved over that old yet ever new story 
love pure and undetiled 

Dover, N. H, 


before God. 




















Zion’s Herald, 
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“ Once more the sweet, unrivalled Spring 
Makes green the grass about our doors.” 


LOSE upon changeful April are pressing 
these balmy days of May, when the day- 
light comes a little earlier and lingers a little 
later with us. Notwithstanding some days of 
chilling east wind, with hoarfrost at night, the 
outer world is breaking into a wilderness of 
beauty. Indeed, already the petals of cherry 
and plum blossoms are being swept from their 
branches in white showers by the light breeze; 
but the growing pinkness of the apple boughs 
foretells an intenser and evemsweeter wealth of 
bloom ere long. Theair is redolent with de- 
lightful spring scents, and vocal with song of 
bird and shrill croaking of our small swamp 
neighbors. What is more entrancing than these 
promiseful days of mid-spring, with their envi- 
ronment of tender greenness and delicate color- 

ings? Most truly 

“ Now we feel the new enchantment 
Of the May.” 
* 
ID you ever hear about that dear little girl, 
who, 


“ When she was good was very good indeed, 
But when she was naughty she was horrid?” 


Well, lately Aunt Serena has been — not 
“naughty ”’ exactly, but she has been feeling de- 
cidedly “ horrid.” And this is the reason you have 
not found her in her accustomed corner for the 
past week or two. She has been waiting for a se- 
rener mood, How sad (!) the Bishop who presided 
at the late session of our Conference would be if 
he only knew that he, and he alone, is responsible 
for the present “naughty” and “ horrid” state 
of Aunt Serena’s mind! For surely one can 
hardly be expected to keep serene and sweet 
when, without the least intimation that a 
change was possible, a beloved pastor is snatched 
away from a growing church at the end of one 
year, “But it is the hand of the Lord,” some 
solemnly affirm. Indeed it isnot! How easy it 
is sometimes to try to make the Lord responsi- 
ble for human errors! “It is the hand of the 
Lord,” is often breathed resignedly over the 
casket of a dear child, when the death of the 
little one was the direct result of neglect or 
carelessness on the part of the parents. I have 
heard people who were suffering with disease or 
some serious illness declare that they were af- 
flicted by the will of the Lord, when I knew 
their trouble was the logical sequence of contin- 
ued inattention to the ordinary laws of health. 
What cowardice to shift the burden of blame on 
the Lord! The Lord may overrule for good 
our mistakes, our weak judgments, our wicked- 
ness even — He so often does, as He did the sell- 
ing of Joseph into Egypt by his brothers — but 
we gravely err when we attempt to use those 
precious words, “the hand of the Lord,” asa 
cant phrase behind which to hide our own short- 
comings or those of others. 
xe 
HE other day, in a New York paper, [ 
chanced upon such a pretty idea that I 
must transfer it to my corner for my girl readers 
especially. The idea is, to have set in a ring, in 
some odd fashion, the stones whose initial letters 
spell the first name of the one for whom it is in- 
tended. Thus for the name of Margaret could be 
used the milk opal, amethyst, ruby, garnet, ag- 
ate, rose quartz, emerald and turquoise. The 
entire gem alphabet is given as follows: 


TRANSPARENT. 
Amethyst, Natrolite, 
Beryl, Opal, 
Chrysoberyl, Pyrobe, 
Diamond, Quartz, 
Emerald, Ruby, 
Feldspar, Sapphire, 
Garnet, Topaz, 
Hyacinth, Unanite, 
Idocrase, Vesuvianite, 
Kyanite, Water sapphire, 
Lynx sapphire, Xanthite, 
Milk opal, Zuion. 

OPAQUE 

Agate, Nephrite, 
Basalt, Onyx, 
Cacholong, Porphyry, 
Diaspore, Quarts agate, 
Egyptian pebbie, Rose quarts, 
Firestone, Sardonyx, 
Granite, Turquoise, 
Heliotrope, Ultramarine, 
Jasper, Verd antique, 
Krokidolite, Wood opal, 
Lapis-lazuli, Xylotite, 
Malachite, Zurlite. 


Now, girls, pick out the stones which will 
form your names, and if your “own true love” 
has a purse deep enough, perhaps your heart 
may be made happy in the possession of a 
unique and beautiful ring. The same idea 
might be carried out in a brooch or bracelet. 


RY often in the late afternoon, as I 


Dr. Cyrus Bartol, invariably accompanied by a 
lady who, I imagine, is his daughter. On April 


dim the lustre of the kindly eye, or greatly re- 
tard the sprightly step, or diminish the courtly 
grace of his manner in recognition of his 


friends. To us who have always lived in Boston 
it seems sad to think we shall never again see 
him in the pulpit of the old West Church. 
What.a picture he made — his slim, erect figure, 
his noble head with its long, abundant white 
hair, standing out in beautiful relief against 
the crimson hangings! And his voice —so 
clear, 80 » 8o thrilling — who that 
heard it will ever forget its lingering cadences ? 


| This grand old man and our own Dr. Trafton 


are wonderful examples of youth in old age. 
To them 
“age is opportunity no less 
Than youth itself, though in another dress, 
And as the evening twilight fades away, 
The sky is filled with stars, invisible by day.” 


AUNT SERENA, 





THE NILE. 
Oo seating river 
Whis: as thou goest 
Ot the pom ™, ries 


ers take, 
And tell us some old thing 
For learning’s sake. 
Not silent as the Sphinx, 
Old Nile, art thou, 
RS ngs reach us, 
uld we grasp them now. 
The smile is on thy face 
With the sun’s kiss, 


Father of rivers 
Tell us of thy bliss. 


Bri; of blessings 
To thirsty land, 

Great Heart of Egypt! 
We can understand 

How, for thy benefactions 
Broad and free, 

Thine ancient peoples 
Loved and worshiped thee. 


That mystic night, 
When Isis sheds a tear. 
And the drop falls trom heaven, 
Gems of the year! ) 
Nile, 


tak ¥ 
And plenitude for all 
Thou makest it, 


And if thou wilt not tell 
Yet Teacher of th 

e r of the it, 
This hint is mine 2 
Thus only can we get 

he best from heaven 

When that which is received 

Abroad is given. 


— MARIANNE FARNINGHAM, 
World (London). 


in Christian 








About Women. 


—— The price of $80,000 paid by Anthony J. 
Drexel, of Philadelphia, for the steam yacht 
“Semiramis,” to Mme. Lebaudy, of Paris, the 
widow of the great sugar refiner, has been given 
by her to the charitable society for the care of 
abandoned children, 


—— Miss Matt Crim, the young Georgia girl, 
whose short stories and character sketches have 
attracted much attention in the leading maga- 
zines, is a thin pale slip of a girl with gray eyes 
and blonde hair, and not at all to be suspected of 
evolving such powerful and passionate charac- 
ters even in her imagination. She has passed 
several winters in New York, and this season has 
been made much of in Washington literary 
circles. 


—— Mrs. John Rockefeller and her daughters 
spend vast sums annually on charities of every 
description. Miss Alta Rockefeller supports and 
superintends a private hospital of her own for 
women, at which she has entertainments given 
every week to interest the invalids. 

—— Miss Yoseph, the young Persian who is 
about to graduate from the New York Women’s 
Medical College, will return to the country of 
her birth as the only native female physician, In 
fact, there is but one other; that is Dr. Bradley, 
who was sent out five years ago by an American 
board of missions. She will not open an office, 
as she considers that sort of advertisement alto- 
gether unnecessary in Persia. ‘Thousands of 
women know of my studies here,” she says, “‘and 
are eagerly looking forward to my return. There 
is no need of advertising.” . 


—~—Mrs. Green, the widow of the historian and 
the editor of his works, had, asa girl, an unusual 
education. Living in the country, she was com- 
pelled to work alone, and after devoting herself 
to Euclid, Greek and theology for some years, 
she was stopped inher career by an affection of 
the eyes resulting from overwork. When she 
recovered she took up various scientific studies; 
and after her marriage she dida great deal of 
hard reading. Her first attempt at independent 
literary work after Mr. Green’s death was her 
“ History of Henry Il.” All the materials relat- 
ing to the period were in Latin, and the fair au- 
thor was obliged tostudy the language. She 
soon learned it and mastered her materials. Mrs, 
Green’s grandfather wag the Bishop of Meath 
and her father was Archdeacon Stopford. 


— Miss Beatrice Harraden, the author of 
“ Ships That; Pass in the Night,?’ reached New 
York on the “ Berlin ” last week. She is asmall 
woman, with bright black eyes half hidden by 
eye-glasses. The Journal says: “ Her face is 
the kind that one would look at twice, it is so 
full of indomitable energy. Her features are 
very irregular, but one forgets that when she 
begins to speak. She wears her straight black 





29 he passed his 8ist milestone, but age does not 





a remarkably simple, rough-and-ready way. Her 
coat was brown, with a bit of fur lining, and 
her brown soft hat certainly could not have been 
put on beforea mirror. She wore a plain bine 
dress of rough material.” 


—— Probably the only church in the world 
having two women as pastors is the Unity Church 
in Cleveland, O., which is under the charge of 
Rev. Marian Murdoch and Rev. Florence Buck, 
highly educated and consecrated women, who 
added some training at Oxford to their Ameri- 
can preparation, and who are remarkably suc- 
cessful in their new field of work. 


Little Folks. 


AUNT JANE’S FRIENDS. 
Mrs. 0. W. Scott. 
In Taree OCnAPTERs. 
7 


UNT JANE lived in a very small 

brown house. She was a cripple, 
and sat nearly all the time in a large arm- 
chair which had wheels, and was so ar- 
ranged that she could turn it herself and 
roll from one side of the room to the other. 
A cousin lived with her, but she worked in 
a great noisy mill during the day, so Aunt 
Jane was left alone most of the time, But 
she never seemed sad or lonely. She could 
do the loveliest fancy-work with her poor 
bent fingers — unless they ached too hard — 
and then, nearly every day some of her 
friends came to see her. 

Friends? Oh, yes! All the ladies in the 
church loved Aunt Jane, and the children 
had adopted her also. She was “ Aunt” to 
everybody. 

One day, when she was tired crocheting, 
she rolled herself to the front window to 
watch the people passing. It was not long 
before she saw a little girl running toward 
the house, and her eyes began to shine. 

“That’s Daisy Sellers, I know. Daisy 
doesn’t know how to walk,’’ she said to her- 
self. 

Up the garden path came the little girl, 
gave three raps — her signal — on the door, 
and then rushed in, threw her arms around 
Aunt Jane, squeozing one poor hand until it 
ached harder than ever, and exclaimed: 
‘* We've just got home! I told mammal 
must come over before I had my dinner. 
Are you real well? Have you missed me 
any? Oh, we have had such a splendid 
time! See what I brought you.” 

Daisy had a little box in her hand which 
she now opened, revealing a lot of little 
shells and pebbles. ‘‘Do you like them, 
Aunt Jane ? ” she asked, pausing at last for 
an answer. 

“Like them? Of course I do. How good 
you were to think of me.’’ 

“T brought you something else, too,” said 
Daisy, and from her pocket she drew an en- 
velope. ‘‘ They’re jammed some, I’m afraid, 
but I put them on the cards my own self.”’ 

The delicate sea-mosses she laid on Aunt 
Jane’s lap were spread in a straggling fash- 
ion upon cards that were too small for them, 
but they were beautiful in the eyes of the 
two friends. 

Aunt Jane took them up and examined 
them carefully. 

“They smell of the sea,’”’ said she, 
went to the beach once, years ago.”’ 

‘You would like it, I know, if you could 
be there a whole month, After I went to 
bed I used to hear the waves going boom, 
boom, boom, against the shore with a kind 
of sad sound asif they wanted to tell me 
something. Papa let me ridein a boat a 
few times, and you can rock and rock on 
the water. Why, it would be easier than 
your chair. And you’d like to see the sun- 
shine on the waves, and the ships sailing 
away!” 

When Daisy paused to take breath, Aunt 
Jane’s eyes were full of tears. 

“Oh, how plain you make it!” she ex- 
claimed, ‘Seem’s if I could feel the cool 
breeze. But now tell me, Daisy, have you 
been a real true little Christian all this 
time ?” 

A frown gathered in the middle of Daisy’s 
forehead, and she drew a long sigh. 

“T knew you'd ask me that,” she replied, 
“ and I knew that I should have to tell you, 
much as I didn’t want to. You know you 
told me I must kneel down and pray every 
night, and as long as I slept with Susie I did; 
but when cousin Belle came, then she was 
in my room, and when it was time to go to 
bed she kept laughing, and talking, and 
dancing ’round the room. You can’t think 
what a wild girl cousin Belle is, Aunt Jane, 
because you haven’t seen her. Well —I 
didn’t want to kneel right down while she 
was acting so, would you? So—TI never 
did all the while she stayed — six long days.” 

Daisy’s head was in Aunt Jane’s lap when 
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hair cut short, and yesterday she was dressed in 


she finished her confession, and the poor 





crooked fingers were softly smoothing her 
curly hair. 

“Tm sorry, deary. You was some like 
Peter, wasn’t you? But youremember that 
when Peter repented, Jesus forgave him 
You won’t do so again, will you?” whis- 
pered Aunt Jane. 

“No, I won’t,”’ said Daisy, with a little 
sob. ‘I was afraid God would let the cars 
run off the track coming home because I 
was such a wicked girl. But I promised 
that if He would bring us all home safe, I 
would try to be braver next time.” 

“That’s right; that’s right!” said Aunt 
Jane, and then the mill bells rang, and 
Daisy jumped up and caught her hat. 
“* Mamma said be sure to get home attwelve, 
but I’m glad I told you because I feel bet- 
ter,’’ and with a fervent hug and kiss Daisy 
ran away. 

Aunt Jane rolled her chair to the cup- 
board, and in a short time she had done a 
good many little things toward preparing 
dinner for herself and Sarah Keep, the cous- 
in, who had but an hour to walk home, eat 


_ her dinner, and go back again to the mill. 


It was slow, hard work for her to do these 
things, but at three o’clock she was at the 
window again, her lap full of bright-colored 
worsteds, her eyes glancing out occasionally 
that she might know if any one came to the 
door. It was not long before she saw Agnes 
Thorpe’s trim little figure coming up the 
hill, and very soon a smiling face appeared 
beside the big wheel-chair. Agnes was very 
gentle, so she never hurt Aunt Jane’s rheu- 
matic hands; but they both showed that 
they were very dear friends. 

“We got home from grandma’s last 
night,” said Agnes, as she sat down and 
smoothed out her pretty pink gingham 
dress, ‘I wanted to come to see you this 
morning, but mamma said I must take care 
of baby. I’ve brought you something that’ll 
make you think of the woods, Aunt Jane.”’ 

Agnes had a square package which she 
opened, and therein a small blank book 
were lovely pressed ferns, wild roses, and 
other tiny wild flowers that grew among 
the rocks. 

“Oh! Oh!” said Aunt Jane, crying and 
laughing at the same time. ‘I! can almost 
see them growing! I once stayedon a farm 
a whole week, and I saw a pasture where 
there were sheep; and near the woods were 
shady places where I found some flowers. 
That was when I could walk a little on 
crutches.” 

Then Agnes told her about the sunsets, 
and the cows she helped drive from the hill 
pasture, and the big cool dairy where were 
pans of sweet creamy milk. 

Just as Daisy brought the sea breezes, so 
Agnes brought a bit of the real country into 
Aunt Jane’s poor little room, 

But Agnes grew sober after a time, and 
said sadly, “I’ve got to tell you something 
I’m dreadfully ashamed of. You know I 
wouldn’t promise to pray when you asked 
me to.” 

“Yes, dear,’’ said Aunt Jane. 

“Well, grandma had a beautiful lady vie- 
iting her — she had been a missionary; and 
she told how the children in India worship 
their horrid idols. Grandma hadn’t but one 
best bedroom, and I was init. So the lady 
had to sleep there too, and I was so ashamed 
to have her think I was worse than a hea- 
then that I—I knelt down when I went to 
bed.” Agnes’ face was very red, and her 
lips quivered, but she went on: “‘ Yes, I did, 
Aunt Jane. I was a— a hypocrite, a regular 
Pharisee! And then the lady talked to me 
as if I was one of the best girls in the world. 
I wished a thousand times I had promised, 
just as Daisy did. Oh, I do think Jesus is so 
ashamed of me, He’ll never want to see me 
anywhere in this world,”” and down went 
Agnes’ head. 

“Yes, He will. Oh, yes, He will! Ali He 
wants is for you to make it real. Why, bless 
your heart! He probably took this way to 
let you see how wrong it was not to pray.’’ 

And then Aunt Jane went on explaining 
and comforting, until Agnes felt it would be 
a blessed, happy thing to offer real prayers 
every day. 

After she went home, Aunt Jane thought 
it all over— how Daisy had been tempted 
in one way and Agnes in another, and 
planned what she would say to help them 
the next timethey came. She arranged her 
shells and pebbles, and the tangled sea- 
mosses and the book of pressed ferns and 
wild flowers on the table where Sarah could 
see them. 

“ How many friends I’ve got ! ’ she mur- 
mured. ‘“ Isn’t it wonderful that a poor 
crippled body like me should be so fa- 
vored ?” 

And she never thought that she was like 
a magnet, drawing people toward her be- 
cause she was everybody’s friend. 
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Editorial. 





THE TUITION OF TROUBLE. 


ROUBLE is the heritage of man. The 
great and good, the wise man and the 
saint, form no exception to the rule. In 
this world trouble is no accident; men are 
born to it, Trouble inheres in our constitu- 
tion and in our material and social misad- 
justments. It isin the ordination of Provi- 
dence as well as in human ignorance and 
perversity. If some troubles could be 
escaped, others are inevitable; we can- 
not go around them nor flee from them; 
nothing remains but to bite our lips and 
endure them. 

But though hard to endure, troubles are 
designed to be helpful to us. We have no 
other such schoolmaster, so competent and 
devoted to our interest. If he comes with a 
rod and a severe countenance, he has stores 
of wisdom and is apt to teach. Whatever 
else may slip from our minds, the lessons 
of wisdom are likely toremain. They are. 
burnt in. They make indelible impressions 
of the most salutary character. What is 
best in us has usually come to the surface 
and taken form through some trouble. The 
instruction was expensive, but more 
precious than gold or rubies. The knowl- 
edge we thus acquire is not mere theory; it 
touches the deepest realities of human 
life. No chastening is for the present joy- 
ous; the peaceable fruits of righteousness 
are not yet. Butin God’s time the fruits 
appear, justifying the divine order. God’s 
school for character-building is trial. He 
pute a man in the furnace; the wood, hay 
and stubble are burned away, while the 
precious qualities remain in enduring 
beauty and strength. 

In trouble, God is our refuge and help. In 
many troubles nobody else can help. In 
temptation, sickness and death we appeal 
to friends and physicians in vain. Our re- 
source, in such hours, is in God, who is able 
to deliver us. Even if ourtroubles be due 
to our own folly, God will look in compas- 
sion upon us when we turn to Him. He 
waite with the tender heart of a parent to 
help us in the midst of our folly as well as 
our misfortune. Bring to Him your trouble 
and see how He will lift your burden. But 
He will not lift it until you let go of it. 





TELLING JESUS. 
O tell our sorrows to some sympathetic 
soul is often to mitigate their intensi- 
ty by sharing them with another. The bur- 
den too heavy for one may be tolerable for 
two. The difficulty in human society is to 
find a soul which can enter into our sorrows 
and assume our burdens. Men are our 
friends when the sun shines and prosperity 
attends us — that is, while we are in a con- 
dition to afford them help; but it is long 
before we find people ready to take our 
griefs and bear our sorrows. They are sat- 
isfied to think they have quite enough sor- 
rows of their own. How can they take any 
more? Like the priest and the Levite in 
the parable they pass by our troubles and 
griefs on the other side. The disciples, on 
the death of John, found it to be quite 
otherwise with their divine Master, who not 
only heard their tale of sadness, but entered 
sympathetically into their grief. The telling 
such a friend was a relief, for He not only 
heard, but also helped as none other could 
help. 
To the experimental Christian it is a 
source of greatest comfort that this Friend 
of largest heart and tenderest sympathy re- 
mains to himin every period of sorrow. Un- 
like the majority of earthly friends, He is 
attracted rather than repelled by our sor- 
rows. If He remains away in our prosper- 
ity, He flies to. our relief when the heart is 
wrung and we pass through deep waters and 
under dark clouds of the sky. He enters 
into our situation and is able to grasp the 
whole case. We may tell Him the whole; 
and, if we ourselves fail to comprehend 
the desperateness of our situation, He will 
take up our meaning and minister as our 
needs require. What a source of comfort 
to the believer in this spiritual communion 
with the invisible Head of the church! It 
is the mighty sympathy coming to the soul 
from the invisible, the reaching forth of a 
divine hand for our support, the breath of a 
new life and a higher joy. Do not forget 
this great resource. In every trouble re- 
member how great a helper you have in 
Jesus, the Saviour, and do not forget to go 
and tell Him the whole tale. He wishes to 
hear, and will be sure to help. ‘“ They told 
Jesus,” isa marvelous record of need, and 
the record bears assurance of adequate 


help. 


THE CHRISTIAN IDEAL. 

is the business of every Ohristian to 

learn to live according to Christ. Perfect 
Ohristlikeness is the Christian’s ideal. But 
just what this implies or covers under pres- 
ent conditions is not so easily settled. It is 
certain that a literally exact reproduction 
of the life of Jesus of Nazareth would not at 
allanswer. Nothing can be clearer than 
that He would not live today in America 
precisely as He lived of old in Galilee. If 
He were here, He would adapt Himself to 
the changed aspect of the age. Both His 
conduct and His teaching would be different 
in many respects, for it would be wisely 
fitted to the times and the present needs of 
the people. 

Hence the problem set us is, to form a cor- 
rect conception of what He would do were 
He now in our place. We have to transpose 
the melody of His life, without impairing its 
beauty, to a different key — the key of our 
own day. We have to translate the ideas 
that underlay His deeds into another tongue, 
so that they shall equally underlie our deeds, 
although those deeds cannotbe at all the 
same as His. It will at once be seen that 
this is very much more difficult than the slav- 
ish copying of a pattern: It is the infusion 
ofa spirit. It is not mechanical, but vital, 
and will task our powers to the utmost. The 
same filial dependence on God, the same un- 
wavering trust. in the Father, the same 
calmness in awaiting the exact time for ac- 
tion, the same heavenly-mindedness, the 
same deep compassion for the sufferings of 
men, the same intense devotion to ministry 
and works of love, the same unbroken obe- 
dience, prayerfulness and faith that were in 
Him, are to be repeated in us, but the forms 
in which these high qualities will find man- 
ifestation cannot be absolutely the same in 
any twoindividuals. Therefore there will 
be abundant opportunity for personal vari- 
ations and an endless call for the exercise 
of private judgment. 

It is on this account that emphasis must 
be put on learning to live according to 
Ohrist. The formation of an ideal is indis- 
pensable. As well might the sculptor think 
to make greater speed by dispensing with 
the clay model and attacking the marble at 
random, as for the carver of character to 
pay little or no heed to his mental model. 
Ideals are created by the imagination out of 
materials furnished by the faculties of ob- 
servation and reflection. Noting carefully 
what Christ did while here on earth, and 
getting, by sufficient thought, firm grasp 
upon the principles which lay back of the 
practice, the motives from which sprung 
the deeds, judgment and imagination are 
brought into play, and by their combined 
action a vivid picture is formed of how a 
perfect being would acquit himself amid 
the surroundings of this generation. 
Evidently each man must create his own 
ideal. What is to one the supremely beau- 
tiful life, to another with more highly cul- 
tivated faculties will appear at many points 
imperfect. In proportion as our powers of 
moral discrimination are developed, in that 
proportion our ideals will be elevated. The 
better the training the keener the appre- 
ciation of fine points, as well in morals as in 
music or painting. Those on a low plane of 
life cannot perceive the real ugliness of the 
life they are living. They think it is all 
right, and fondly call it by the largest, high- 
est names; but to those ona higher plane, 
with a different ideal, their deficiencies will 
be abundantly clear. 


Tt follows, also, that our ideal should be 
ever advancing. As knowledge enlarges 
and life unfolds, as powers develop and wis- 
dom increases, as observation furnishes more 
facts, and reflection combines them more ju- 
diciously, and imagination gives them com- 
pleter form, there will certainly be a great 
enlargement of the ideal. Each advancing 
realization leads to a higher idealization, 
and thus perpetual progress is ensured. 
Alas for him who is entirely satisfied! 

We see from all this that there are differ- 
ent grades of perfection in the Christian life. 
That is perfect, ina very true and proper 
sense, which corresponds to the ideal. What 
is perfect to one who is not yet capable of 
forming the loftiest ideal, because of tbe 
small development of his powers of moral 
perception, is very imperfect to another, 

Toward higher perfections, greater de- 
grees of approximation to complete Christ- 
likeness, every loyal follower of Jesus will 
be pressing. And the directions of his growth 
will be two: There should be a progressive 
realization of the ideal he has already 
formed. There should also be a continual 
advance in the ideal itself. In other words, 
his conception of the possibilities of human- 





ity should gain in clearness, fullness, and 
atrength, while at the same time the gap be- 


tween this conception and the practical, 
daily life should be steadily closing. 

In this way there is provision for endless 
progress, for growth without cessation 
straight on from the moment of the new 
birth. There is no point at which the Chris- 
tian stops and says, “I have attained; I have 
gained it all; I know it all.”’ conscience 
is growing ever more sensitive to slight de- 
partures from rectitude; he becomes ever 
better able to detect little infractions of the 
perfect law; and he is increasingly scrupu- 
lous as to the purity of his motives and the 
fervor of his quick response to all God’s 
calls. ‘ 








The Feature of This Paper. 


HE attractive and very important feature 
of this paper will be found in the sym- 
posium which appears on the second page. The 
Sermon on the Mount is the great inaugural ad- 
dress of our Lord. It contains in principle the 
essence of His teaching. To catch the real drift 
of that Sermon and to apply it to the regenera- 
tion and reconstruction of society is the supreme 
mission of the Christian Church. But, alas! 
the church has never fully apprehended this 
wonderful message. Ministers, in very many 
instances, quite ignore it. With the desire to 
keep our readers abreast of current thought and 
to turn prayerful and studious attention to this 
most important subject, we present the opinions 
of representative men of several denominations. 
Hearty thanks are expressed to the respondents 
for their thoughtful and helpful suggestions. 
We could wish our preachers might be led here- 
by to study anew with their people these funda- 
mental! declarations of the Great Teacher. 








Another Good Man Gone. 


IVERUS HULL, the son of a pioneer whip 
manufacturer, was born in Westfield, 
Mass., Sept. 14, 1822,and died May 2. He was 
educated in the district schools and the old 
Westfield Academy. When eighteen years old 
he entered the whip factory of his father, and 
shortly after was taken into partnership. In 
1845 he married Evelina M. Howe, of Westfield, 
who has been his delightful partner and devoted 
wife even down to death. In 1850 Mr. Hull 
went to Charlestown, Mass., where he took 
charge of the contract whip-making at the 
State Prison. Five years later he joined with H. 
Harrison & Co., of Westfield, and formed the 
widely-known American Whip Uo. For many 
years Mr. Hull remained as general manager, 
inventing and patenting many valuable ma- 
chines that have advanced whip manufacturing. 
In Charlestown he was for years a prominent 
and honored citizen. From 1867 to 1869 he 
served as mayor of the city, and later as alder- 
man and overseer of the poor, when his district 
was annexed to Boston. 

Soon after coming to Charlestown Mr. Hull 
was converted,and united with the Methodist 
Church during the pastorate of Rev. C. L. Mc- 
Curdy. He soon became a pillar in that church, 
filling at different times nearly every official po- 
sition, and was always an active and generous 
supporter. Hardly any of the Methodist inter- 
ests of Boston and vicinity escaped Mr. Hull’s 
attention and sympathy. Twice he served as 
president of the Methodist Social Union. He 
was a trustee of the New England Conservatory 
of Music, a trustee of Boston University for 
many years,and for twenty years a member of 
the Wesleyan Association, from the time of the 
building project on Bromfield St. For twenty- 
three years he was president of the board of 
trustees of the Winchester Home for Aged 
Women. In 1889, when business reverses came 
and Mr. Hull removed to Chicago, he found 
himself obliged to resign from official position 
in a score of Christian institutions with whieh 
he had been associated. In Chicago he was gen- 
eral agent of the John Hancock Insurance Co.; 
but he remained there only a short time, re- 
turning to Westfield, his native town, in 1892. 
For more than two years his health has been 
gradually failing, being afflicted with Bright’s 
disease. He knew the end was near, and longed 
to go and be with Jesus. His triumph was 
princely, as was his whole bearing, in body and 
character. He leaves a wife and two daughters 
— Mrs. 8. O. Little, of Dorchester, and Mrs. 
E, M. Lincoln, of Westfield; three brothers — 
Daniel E., of Adrian, Mich., and Hiram and 
David Hull, of Westfield; and three sisters — 
Mrs. Dr. Woodvine, of Boston, Mrs. Latham, of 
New York, and Mrs. Cordis, of Russell. 








“What Kind of Preaching Do Laymen 
Like?” 


HE Oongregationalist of May 3 devotes two 
pages to responses from well-known occu- 
pants of the pew to the above inquiry. We 
have read the same with much interest. The 
subject is of such practical importance, and the 
views expressed are so wise, suggestive and help- 
ful, that we make some excerpts for the benefit 
of our readers. 

Frank O. Whitney, of Boston, says: ‘I de- 
sire that preaching which so presents Christ to 
me on Sunday that I feel His presence during 
the week and am impelled to live and act as He 
would if He were in my place. I desire a sim- 
plicity of statement which leaves no doubt as 
to meaning, and a depth of intellectuality which 
will stimulate and lead my thought. We do not 
think enough, and it is the preacher’s duty and 





privilege to make us think... . I think the 





extemporaneous sermon more effective, and it 
should not exceed twenty minutes in delivery. 
After all, the personality of the preacher means 
more than the sermon. A man who feels he has 
&@ message and delivers it in a straightforward, 
manly fashion wilt always gain a hearing and 


Jonathan A. Lane, of Boston, writes: “I like 
in preaching the qualities which command my 
attention and interest from public speakers not 
in the sacred desk. They must be solid, sensible 
and sincere in what they say, and, whatever gift 
may be possessed in addition, these qualities 
cannot be dispensed with.... The longer | 
live the less I feel myself able to comprehend or 
dogmatically state the unsearchable things of 
God. Looking out into the unknown of the 
endless life, the greatest truth to be impressed 
upon mortals is that here is our opportunity and 
here we make or mar our future.” 

F. P, Shumway, jr.,of Melrose, says: “ More 
of God’s Word and less of man’s say-80 would 
make many of our pulpits more effective. | 
don’t think it much of the pastor’s business to 
consider how his parishioners may ‘like’ his 
sermon, but that his success as a winner of souls 
and molder of spiritual life depends on his 
faithfulness in preaching, in and out of season, 
the simple truths gf the Gospel in positive lan. 
guage.” 

Cecil F. P, Bancroft, of Andover, declares: 
‘The stated preaching which holds, edifies and 
satisties me must be thoughtful, thoroughly re- 
ligious, and weighty with personal conviction. 
The preacher must appeal to me as a man who 
knows, loves and prays.”’ 

Homer T. Tuller, of Worcester, says: “TI like 
the preaching that illustrates and enforces the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. The essential qualities 
ofa sermon are that it should be Biblical, 
thoughtful, spiritual and sympathetic. It 
should bear the earmarks of communion with 
God and of intimate acquaintance with men.” 

John R. Howard, of Montclair, N. J., says: 
“Let there be little or no speculation and the- 
ologic cobweb-spinning, but always practical, 
helpful, spiritual uplift.” 

A. H. Siegfried, of Philadelphia, says: “I want 
preaching in the very highest form possible to 
trained intellectuality, as touching composition, 
diction, construction, delivery — carefully writ- 
ten and read, if need be, but at any rate care- 
fully written or planned, and then given to 
the people with simple, unaffected, direct clear- 
ness and power. The people have a right to look 
to the clergy for the best. No clergyman, fit 
for his place, has a right to content himself with 
commonplace.” 

J. H. Tewksbury, of Chicago, writes: “Ser- 
mons are enjoyable and helpful to me which ap- 
ply the principles of Christianity to the affairs 
of daily life... . Loyalty to ‘the old gospel ’ 
does not seem to me to require mere reiteration 
of old truths, but rather the showing how these 
old truths take on new meanings with new 
surroundings and imply new duties under new 
conditions.” 

A. W. Benedict, of St. Louis, declares: ““ Men 
need help, not theories; bread, not stones; the 
Light of life, not the rushlight of human wis- 
dom. The Gospel in its simplicity is the power 
of God to redeem men, and this alone meets and 
satisfies the deepest human need.” 

And we reserve to the last perhaps the wisest 
word spoken by the respondents, because the 
most sympathetic, comprehensive and just; and 
this-was written, we are not surprised to observe, 
byawoman. We produce it without abridg- 
ment. Helen Marshall North, of New York, 
writes: “The sermons which help me in the 
highest degree depend far more on the spirit in 
which they have been prepared than on the par- 
ticular subject chosen. When a minister is 
daily walking with God he can scarcely fail to 
give evidence of spirituality and of his desire 
for the same in the members of his congrega- 
tion in his sermons. And whether he selects 
the Deluge or the new Jerusalem, the doctrines 
or the Gospels, for his theme, his hearers, both 
Christian and non-Christian, are sure to recog- 
nize that subtle quality which we call grace 
and to be inspired and strengthened by it. 
Common sense should teach a minister to vary 
his subjects, but no one preacher or editor or 
homo of any sort can expect always to please all 
his constituents,”’ 








Personals. 

— Rev. Dr. J. M. Buckley is the university 
preacher at Cornell University, May 13. 

— Mr. John Breese Culver, one of the oldest 
and most respected citizens of Chicago, and fa- 


ther of the wife of Rev. Dr. J. C. Hartzell, of 
Cincinnati, died April 19. 


—Chancellor Day is very heartily welcomed 
by the professors and students of Syracuse Uni- 
ae heassumes the active duties of his 
office. 


— Rev. Warren Applebee is transferred from 
the Vermont to the Northwest Kansas Confer- 
ence and stationed at Bird City, Kansas. He 
left for his new charge last week. 

— Rev. George 8. Alexander, a member of the 
Nebraska Conference, formerly of the Providence 
(now New England Southern) Conference, died, 
May 2, at his home in Syracuse, Neb. 


— When we read the following paragraph in 
the Northwestern, our ardent desire for a Meth- 
odist Hospital in this city was intensified : “Two 
families of Methodist ministers are now repre- 
sented in Wesley Hospital, Chicago. The good 
wife of Rev. I. W. Puffer, of Central Illinois Con- 
ference, and an afflicted child of Rev. J. W. 
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Hackley, of lowa Conference, are receiving med- 
ical and surgical treatment. Many will hope 
that restored health will result in both instances.” 

— It is expected that Bishop Thoburn will re- 
main in this country until November. 

—Rev. William Ferguson, of Enfield, Mass., 
was united in marriage with Miss Sarah Annette 
Pike, of Chelsea, May 2. 

_—The revered Rev. Ammi C. Prince and wife 
have removed to Warren, Maine, and friends 
should address them there. 

—Bishop J. M. Thoburn, of India, will be the 
guest of the Methodist Social Union at its meet- 
ing in Berkeley Hall, May 21. 

—Dr. David H. Wheeler and family, who 
have spent the winter in Chicago, have returned 
to their home in Meadville, Pa. 

— Mr. Spurgeon was once asked his opinion in 
reference to a quarrelsome church. His reply 
was: “ Perhaps they are hungry.” 

—In a personal note received from Dr. Abel 
Stevens, he says: “ Thank God I am in tolerable 
health and in no small enjoyment of life.” 

—We have a very interesting contribution 
trom the pen of Bishop Newman, which will ap- 
pear in the next issue, upon the British Parlia- 
ment. 

— Rev. David McGurk and family sailed per 
steamer “ Etona,”’ April 26, for Buenos Ayres, 
where Mr. McGurk is to be pastor of our English 
Church. 

—On account of the temporary illness of 
Bishop Foss, Bishop Foster is now presiding 
over the East Maine Conference which is hold- 
ing its session at Houlton, Maine. 

—The Syracuse Standard speaks very appre- 
ciatively of the series of lectures which Rev. J. 
W. Butler, D. D., is now giving at Syracuse Uni- 
versity upon the subject of missions. 

—The pastorate of Rev. Dr. Louis Albert 
Banks at Hanson Place Church, Brooklyn, opens 
very auspiciously. Dr. Banks received a notable 
reception from the church on Monday evening. 


— The unveiling of the Bishop Payne monu- 
ment will take place in Laure] Cemetery, Balti- 
more, Md., May 21. Bishop Hurst and Hon. 
Frederick Douglass will take part in the exer- 
cises. 

—Isaac B. Thompkins, a member of the State 
Legislature, who died at the State House on 
May 2, had been for several years an esteemed 
official member of the Pleasant St. Church, New 
Bedford. 

—Bishop Thoburn has purchased for $4,000 an 
abandoned tea plantation in India of one thou- 
sand acres, and will make it the scene of a huge 
industrial enterprise for the benefit of young 
people and older ones also. 

— Rev. W. Haven Daniels, who is at present 
engaged in special services in Sydney, Australia, 
is likely to visit Adelaide during the sessions of 
the Australian General Conference. Subsequent- 
ly he proposes to visit Fiji. 

—We are glad to read that Mr. Moody is com- 
paratively a poor man so far as worldly posses- 
sions are concerned. He has been the recipient 
of unusually large gifts in money, but has given 
nearly all away to noble causes. 

—The Review of the Churches for April pre- 
sents to its readers the attractive face of the late 
Prof. W. Robertson Smith. It is an open, ge- 
nial, serious but youthful countenance, reveal- 
ing the sincere and conscientious scholar that 
he was. 

— Abraham Lincoln was a life member of our 
Missionary Society, and the enterprising North- 
western, in its issue of May 2, reproduces the 
original certificate of membership. It is signed 
by E. 8. Janes, president, and David Terry, sec- 
retary. 


— Cards are received announcing the marriage 
of Miss Mary Wallace, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. 
L.D. Packard, and Mr. Arthur True Cass, of 
Tilton, N. H., at the St. John’s Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South Boston, May 16, at 3 
o'clock, 

— Kate Sanborn will deliver a new lecture at 
the Brunswick, this city, the evening of May 
17, at 8.30, upon “‘ Are Women Witty ?”” Tickets 
fl. Our readers should avail themselves of the 
opportunity to hear this well-known author and 
lecturer. 


—The health of Rev. Wm. Taylor, D. D., so 
long the honored and beloved pastor of the 
Broadway Tabernacle, is such as to cause his 
friends great anxiety. Two years ago he was 


stricken with paralysis, and was obliged to give 
up all his labors. 


— We are pained to read in the Christian Ad- 
vocate that “Bishop Vincent is at Clifton 
Springs under Dr. Foster’s care. He hase car- 

, and will be unable to do any work for 
to come. He was unable toattend the 
bishops’ meeting in Albany.” 


—A paragraph is going the rounds of the re- 
ligious press in which Rev. V. C. Hart is men- 
tioned as in the service of the China Mission of 
the Methodist Church, Dr. Hart is 
hot now connected with our missions, but is in 
the employ of the Methodist Church of Canada. 


Prag ae following note is received from Rev. 
-R. Davenport, of Barre, Vt., as we go to 
Such a spirit of resignation and hope 





‘ 
light. In blessed reunion my tather and mother 
now rejoice in the smile of Him whom they 
served so long and faithfully.” 

— Deah Buell, of the School of Theology, was 
in attendance on the Itinerants’ Club last week 
in Buffalo, where he gave four lectures on the 
Epistle to the Romans, one on Higher Criticism, 
and one on the “ Advantages of Training in a 
School ot Theology.” About 175 ministers were 
present. © 

— Ashort time before his death Senator Col- 
quitt met Bishop Haygood on the cars, and in 
the course of their conversation the Senator, 
lifting his hand heavenward (the other was 
helpless from paralysis), said : ‘As to the other 
country, it is all perfectly clear. I have no anx- 
lety about that.” 

— Rev. Russell H. Conwell is about opening an 
academy on his old farm home amid the Berk- 
shire Hills. It is for young men preparing for 
the ministry who must pay their own way. 
They will be enabled to do that at Dr. Conwell’s 
school by working on the farm a certain number 
of hours every day. 

— Bishop Tuttle, of the Episcepal diocese of 
Missouri, has made application and been received 
into the Salvation Army Auxiliary League at St. 
Louis. He is said to be the first bishop in the 
world to join them. Bishop Tuttle will give 
hearty co-operation to the local regiment in 
maintaining a“ slum ” mission. 

—Mr. Carl Fowler, only son and child of 
Bishop Fowler, led the University of Minnesota 
in the debate with the University of Wisconsin 
at Madison. The subject was, ‘‘ The Restriction 
of Immigration.” We had the pleasureof mak- 
ing the acquaintance of this very promising 
young man during our tour in Mexico. 

— Rev. Dr. 8. L. Bowman, formerly Dean of 
the Theological School of De Pauw University, 
and last year pastor at Highland, N. Y., took a 
supernumerary relation at the recent session of 
his Conference. He will reside in Newark, N.J., 
and pursue literary and theological studies, 
completing work on which he has long been 
engaged. 

—A flatterer once addressed General Grant, 
crediting him with the overthrow of the Confed- 
eracy. But the General interrupted him, and 
running over the list of his corps commanders, 
brigadier generals, and other officers, he said: 
“What could I have done without them? And 
what could they have done without the brave 
men in the ranks, many of whom I never saw ?”’ 


— Rev. and Mrs. Dwight L. Moody have sent 
out invitations for the marriage of their only 
daughter, Miss Emma Reynolds Moody, to Mr. 
A. P. Fitt, formerly of Dublin, Ire., but who has 
resided in America for the past few years. The 
ceremony will take place in the North Congrega- 
tional Church at Northfield on Wednesday even- 
ing, May 16. Mr. and Mrs. Fitt will live in Chi- 
cago. 

— Rev. Franklin Fisk writes: “‘ A note in this 
week’s HERALD stating my time of service in the 
New England Conference to besixty years is not 
quite correct. It is but fifty-eight years since I 
joined the Conference; and as I was a member of 
the New England Southern Conference the first 
ten years of its existence, an abatement of 
twelve years of the time named would be the ex- 
act truth.” 


— Rev. H. A. Clifford, of Richmond, Maine, is 
to be absent from his charge three weeks, and 
will visit New’ York, Gettysburg, Washington 
and Richmond, Va., with contiguous points of 
interest. When asked if he was absent for rest, 
he said, “‘No; but on a tour of observation to 
enable me to preach more interesting and in- 
structive sermons.’”” Wecommend his purpose 
as most wise and helpful. 


— Rev. Dr. C. H. Payne has accepted invita- 
tions for services on Commencement occasions 
as follows: Baccalureate sermon at Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary, May 15; baccalaureate sermon 
and address before societies of Simpson College, 
Iowa, June 10-12; address before graduating 
class, Lockland High School, Ohio, June 14; ad- 
dress at semi-centennial observance, Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, June 21. 


— Rev. Dr. F. M. Bristol, of Chicago, is to give 
a course of lectures in Allegheny College on 
“Providential Epochs in History,” May 22 to 
25. The course will consist of four lectures: 
“The Renaissance;’’ ‘Columbus and the Dis- 
covery of America;” “The Reformation;” 
“Settlement of America.’ He will also give his 
famous lecture on “‘ Brains.” We congratulate 
this institution that it is to have the opporta- 
nity of hearing Dr. Bristol. 


—John Wanamaker, accompanied by Mrs. Wan- 
amaker and the Misses Wanamaker, sailed, May 
8, from New York, on the “ Augusta Victoria,” 
for a European trip of some duration. Mr. Wan- 
amaker will go to London on June 1 to be pres- 
ent at the opening of the great “jubilee celebra- 
tion ” and thirteenth international conference 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association, he 
having consented to serve asa delegate at the 
request of the Pennsylvania State Committee of 
the Y. M. ©. A. . 


— Rev. H. W. Norton, of Bucksport, Me., 
sends the following painful intelligence, under 
date of May 3: “ With feelings of deep sorrow 
I write you the sad news that Rev. W. T. Jewell, 
pastor of our church at Eddington and Nealley’s 
Corner, passed over to the home beyond, this 
morning at six o’clock, after eleven days of sick- 
ness with pneumonia. His wife and sister — 
Joanna —are very low with the same disease, 
their recovery being doubtful. We were with 
Bro, Jewell April 15 for his fourth quarterly 








meeting, and he was so full of hope and plans for 
the coming Conference and year that it seems 
hardly possible he is not to be with us as of yore. 
‘The memory of the just is blessed. ’’’ 

— The Northern Christian Advocate says: “A 
very graceful compliment and proper act was the 
change of the name, by the India Central Con- 
ference, of the Lucknow Christian College to the 
Reid College, in honor of Dr. John M. Reid, hon- 
orary secretary of the Missionary Society. Dr. 
Reid had India under his official supervision 
while active as secretary of the Missionary So- 
ciety, and always exhibited a wise and deep in- 
terest in the development of this Christian col- 
lege, and he made large personal donations to its 
endowment after he ceased to sustain official re- 
lation to it.” 

—The New York Tribune says that Judge 
Young L. G. Harris, who has just died at Athens, 
Ga., gave, during his life, large sums of money 
for religious and educational work. He gave two 
buildings to Emory College; $5,000 for the erec- 
tion of the first Methodist church on Chinese soil ; 
founded the Young Harris Institute, of Towns 
County, Ga.; founded a library at Elberton, Ga. ; 
and contributed liberally to the support of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. More than 
one hundred superannuated preachers were de- 
pendent on his bounty. He had been a Sunday- 
school superintendent for fifty years. 








Brieflets. 


The East Maine Confefence Directory, prepared 
under the direction of Rey. H. EB. Frohock, of 
Houlton, Me., is decidedly tasteful and attractive 
in the arrangement of interesting information 
and data, and reflects special credit upon the 
publisher, Charles A. Lyons, of Houlton. 


We are in receipt of a very handsome pam- 
phiet —a reprint from the March number of the 
Granite Monthly, containing the illustrated ar- 
ticle upon Tilton, prepared by George H. Moses. 
Among the illustrations appear the beautiful and 
stately buildings of the New Hampshire Confer- 
ence Seminary and an excellent electrotype of 
its popular and successful president, Rev. J. M. 
Durrell. 


Horace W. Bailey, of Newbury, Vt., would be 
glad to be notified of every minister and minis- 
ter’s wife now living, and if preaching, where, 
that attended the old Newbury Seminary, and 
will be glad to receive old catalogues, programs or 
reminiscent facts connected with the old Semi. 
nary — desiring at some future day to write a 
concise history thereof. 


To produce a happy life, it has been said there 
must be great effort from great motives. Great 
success, it should be noted, is not set down as 
essential. The results we wish may or may not 
come. If ouraim is high, our intention pure, 
and we conscientiously do our best, nothing can 
deprive us of a good measure of happiness. 
Wasted powers and low aims,or laziness and self- 
ishness, are wholly incompatible with bliss. But 
it these be eliminated, we are sure of a good time. 
It is, then, within the reach of all. 


When we find ourselves quick to criticise, it is 
well to stop and ask whether we have as keen an 
enthusiasm for merits. A desire for improve- 
ment both in ourselves and others is good, but a 
state of continual indignation against defects is 
not wholesome for the mind. We must see to it 
that in some way we are able to honor all men; 
tor if we do not honor them, how can we love 


—s 


have better opportunities to judge prevailing re- 
ligious conditions than Mr. Moody, and few are 
more discerning than he of the signs of the times. 
It was, therefore, encouraging to hear him say 
in this office last week that, in his judgment, 
the whole country today is unusually susceptible 
to Christian influences.” 


It is seldom that we present to our readers 
more matter,and in greater variety, strength 
and suggestiveness, than in this issue. 

Seven preachers, among whom was Bishop 
Fitzgerald, of the Church South, met in the of- 
fice of the Pacific Methodist Advocate, San 
Francisco, recently, and after prayer signed 
their namestoa paper stating that “ while we 
could not claim unanimity of opinion with re- 
gard to the method of statement concerning the 
question of Scriptura) holiness, we do agree that 
we will unite in loving our Lord and one another 
with love unfeigned, and that we will, the Holy 
Spirit assisting us, more and more exhibit this 
grace of love inour practice, and discourage 
disputings about it.” 


Rev. W. V. Tudor, D. D., of Richmond, Va., 
writes: “ Lest a not well-considered expression, 
ourrente calamo, occurring in my contribution 
appearing in your issue of May 2 — copy now for 
the first time seen since writing —might per- 
chance lead to interecclesiastical complications 
of history, I want toamend. Strictly speaking, 
no overtures in the line of reunion have proceed- 
ed from the Methodist Episcopal Church to the 
M. BE. Church, South. I should rather have said, 
(top lines, third column, page 2, of the issue, if 
any one care to refer to the file), to express the 
thought that was in my mind, that the over- 
tures of sentiment on the part of individuals of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, eto.” 





Dr. C, C. McCabe writes under date of May 1: 
“Rev. Dr, J. F. Thomson, inhis article, ‘I am 
Glad I am a Missionary,’ in his eagerness to show 
that I appreciate returned missionaries, gives me 
too much credit in saying that most of the 
money required to send Dr. Butler to India and 
Mexico came out of my own pocket. My pocket 
was not deep enough in those days for so large a 
sum. The money came mostly from what I call 
my ‘ golden circle.’ This is a company of friends 
who have helped me royally to do such things 
for more than a quarter of a century. It isa 
fact that I suggested both trips and raised most 
of the money required. Jacob Sleeper and Alden 
Speare were the largest givers in New England, 
and John D. Slayback and John B. Cornell were 
the largest givers in New York. I have a list of 
all the subscriptions made and can produce it at 
any time. The trip to India cost, I believe, 
about $3,000. I gave Dr, Butler my note for §1,- 
200 for the Mexico trip. My ‘golden circle’ 
paid it. It was a good investment in both 
cases. The two books, ‘ From Boston to Bareil- 
ly’ and‘ The Transition of Mexico ’ ought to be 


in every pastor’s study and in every Sunday- 
schoo! library.” 


Rev, W. N. Brewster writes from Hing-hua, in 
the Foochow (China) Mission, March 4: “The 
4wo camp-meetings held at Sing-in City and 
Guang-au in the first month were pentecostal 
times. The preachers and workers at Sing-in 
‘tarried at Jerusalem’ from Monday till Sun- 
day, meeting four times a day. God was true to 
His promise. Saturday morning, the Comforter 
came, ‘They spake with other tongues,’ It 
was indeed the work of the Spirit. I seemed to 
be giver wings; from Monday night until Sat- 
urday night I preached sixteen times withcut 





them ? If our habitual frame is that of contempt 
for our fellow-man, weshall not be pleasing in 
the sight of Him who has made man. 


Where does our Epworth League motto come 
from, any way? James Martineau said, some 
torty years ago: ‘‘ The twocharacteristic postures 
of the Christian life are looking up and lifting 
up.” Where did he get the expression? Who 
said it before him ? Doubtless it might be traced 
into far antiquity. There is nothing new under 
the sun, or at least very littleof this sort. But 
the motto is a good one, no matter whence its 
origin. 


Dr. Lafferty, inthe Richmond Christian Advo- 
cate of May 3, speaking of the probable action 
of the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, now in session at 
Memphis, says: “There is doubt whether any 
Bishop will be elected. There is no real neces- 
sity for one; the imagination of some writers in 
our church papers that the church is famishing 
for lack of them isa‘ delusion,’ if not a‘ snare,’ 
and so is the expressed opinion of a few that 
three or four of the Bishops are superannuates.”’ 


To avoid any misapprehension on the part of 
our readers, and to relieve others from any re- 
sponsibility which may be imputed to them, the 
editor desires to say that he alone is accountable 
for the editorial entitled ‘Some Conference Re- 
flections,”” which appeared in the issue of April 
25,and that while it carries the approval of 
majority of the members of the Wesleyan Asso- 
ciation, it is not sustained by all.- 


The veteran Dr. Moses D. Hoge, of Richmond, 
Va., solong the leading representative in the 
South of the Presbyterian Church, said recently : 
* We hear a great deal of the decadence of the 
church, and the assertion is often made that re- 
ligion is losing ite hold on the human race, but 
the facts do not sustain thistheory. The truth 
is, that there was never a time when men list- 
ened so respectfully and seriously to appeals 
made in a simple, natural way, touching their 
spiritual welfare.” And the Congregationalist 
of last week says, with much force; “ Few men 





dache or loss of sleep. From there we went 
to Guang-au, resting one day and traveling 
two, and held a meeting from Wednesday night 
to Sunday. Here the people were mostly church 
members — solid, faithful people, but very few 
had a clear witness of pardoned sin. We 
preached righteousness, temperance, and the 
judgment to come, until there was a general 
breaking down. Saturday there must have been 
at least forty who clearly and joyfully testified 
that they knew their sins were forgiven and 
‘their God was reconciled.’ The preachers in 
attendance were also greatly blessed. I find 
that the good old time-honored methods of 
‘mourners’ bench’ and the whole gospel — re- 
pentance, pardon, sanctification by faith now — 
are as necessary and as successful in China as 
anywhere.” 


Rev. G. 8. Miner, of the Anglo-Chinese Col- 
lege, writes from Foochow, China, March 12: 
“Weare all well and much interested in the 
work. In fact, the mission machinery is all 
running under a full head of steam, with every 
one at his post. The educational interest was 
never equaled. In some instances we were 
obliged to reject students (even from Christian 
families) because every room was full. The col- 
lege starts off with 123 students, 37 in the enter- 
ing class. I have arranged for eight day-schools. 
Some of them have been established on faith, 
but I believe the Lord and good people at home 
will help me out, Only today I have rajected a 
teacher and school. Perhaps I should have had 
more faith. Mrs. Miner has just come in from 
visiting her girls’ day-schools and tells me that 
the pastor at East Street has over thirty boys 
that want to attend a Christian school, What 
shall I do? Iam going to trust in the 
Lord and people of 4 send him 


@ teacher. will make me nine, with 
enough for five. Dr. 


tending in revival work at 
which is very promising. For three 
over ha he 


thirt; ive at the altar for pardon 
and heart oe was q 
meeting, 176 comm . Bro, 
little boy has had the small-pox, but is nearly 
well again. According to reports, all of the 
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The Sunday Shoot. 


SECOND QUARTER. LESSON VIII. 
Sunday, May 20. 
Exod. 2: 1-10. 
Rev. W. O. Holway, U, 8. N. 


THE CHILDHOOD OF MOSES. 
I. Preliminary. 


1. Golden Text: / will deliver him, end honor him, ~ 
Psalm 91 : 15. 

2. Date: B. C0. 1671-1681. (Brugsch pute the date of 
Moses’ birth at B. ©. 1380, instead of B. ©. 1671,) 

3. Place: Probably Zoan (Tanis). 

4. Connection: The male Heb nila d a 
by Pharaoh to immediate death as soon as born, the pur- 


pose being to reduce the alarming increase of the Israel- 
ites by partial extermination. 


6. Home Readings: Monday — Exod, 2: 1-10. Tuss- 
day — Bxod, 2: 11-16. Wednesday — Exod. %: 16-26. Thure- 
day — Heb. 11: 23-27. Friday — Acts 7: 17-98, Saturday — 
Acts 7; 23-29. Sunday — Psalm 33: 10-22, 


Il. Introductory. 


Not long after Pharaoh’s cruel mandate 
was promulgated, Moses was born, of Le- 
vite parentage. He was “ a goodly child,” 
His believing mother, Jochebed, managed 
to hide his birth for three months, and then 
when concealment was no longer possible, 
she constructed an ark of papyrus, put the 
child in it, and laid the frail cradle by the 
river’s brink. Miriam, the sister of the 
babe, ‘‘ stood afar off, to know what would 
be done to him,”’ 

Little thought Pharaoh that his edict of 
infanticide would be broken by one of his 
own family — a princess of the blood; and 
little’ thought the daughter of Pharaoh, 
when she went out of the palace one day 
with her maids to take her accustomed bath 
in the waters of the sacred Nile, that she 
would return, the adopted mother of a He- 
brew foundling; and little thought either 
king or daughter that the cruel decree 
would be so overruled that, as a result of it, 
would be educated at the royal expense and 
under royal protection the coming deliverer 
of the doomed Israelites. ‘‘God moves in 
a mysterious way, His wonders to perform.”’ 
Scripture, so chary in recording political 
events as such, so indifferent to dynastic 
changes involving the fate of kingdoms, is 
very careful to narrate in choice detail this 
story of faith and providence — the moth- 
er’s fear and trust; the sister’s watchfulness 
over the Nile-rocked boat; the movements 
of the princess; her curiosity at the strange 
object in the rushes; the sending of her 
maid to examine it; the thrilling sight, 
when the lid was opened, of a babe in its 
lonely helplessness — a babe of rare beauty, 
weeping at its abandonment — “just the 
sight to unseal all the springs of tenderness 
and love in a woman’s heart, even though 
she were a heathen;’’ her quick perception 
of the child’s race and danger; and her 
equally quick instinct to protect and adopt 
the babe which her father was determined 
to destroy; the prompt appearance of Mir- 
iam on the scene, making the suggestion 
which relieved the only perplexity; the con- 
sent of the princess to her calling a Hebrew 
nurse; the confiding of the babe to ite own 
mother for this duty, with the promise of 
wages and the assurance of protection — for 
all these tender details Scripture has a 
place. Then we are told that after the 
child grew he was brought to Pharaoh’s 
daughter and became her son, and to com- 
memorate his discovery and rescue was 
named Moses; but though forty important 
years passed, during which the lessons 
taught at his mother’s knee of the Hebrews’ 
God and covenant were supplemented by 
the wisdom of the Egyptian schools, and 
Moses had a part (if tradition has any val- 
ue) in stirring events, the Scripture record 
isa blank. It passes at once to that second 
crisis in his life, when ‘‘ by faith he refused 
to be called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter, 
esteeming the reproach of Christ greater 
riches than the treasures of Egypt;” and 
then at once the details become minute 
again; but our lesson ends before this. 


Ill. Expository. 

1. There went — not in the sense of literal 
going, but simply of beginning an action or en- 
terprise; a frequent Hebrew idiom. A man. — 
His name was Amram. A daughter of Levi — 
Jochebed. It was a case of a nephew marrying 
an aunt, for which there was not then any law of 
prohibition. Both were descendants of Levi. 
Moses was thus “‘a Hebrew of the Hebrews.” 
The parents appear to have been godly people. 

2. Bare a son.— No mention is here made of 
the births of earlier children —that of Aaron 
three years, and that of Miriam fourteen years 
(probably) before. A goodly child — “ beauti- 
ful before God,” as Stephen expresses it (Acts 7: 
20); as if,’ says Murphy, “he had come di- 
rectly from the hand of God, without contract- 
ing any outward stain from his parents.” Hid 
him three months — concealed his birth from 











the knowledge of the 
faith on her part (Heb. 11: 13). 

8. Anark of bulrushes —a sort of basket, 
or boat; Thomson says, “‘a little coffin, to de- 
ceive the watchful officers of government with 
the appearance ofa funeral.” The bulrush (Pa- 
pyrus Nilotica) was abundant on the 
Nile, growing to the height of ten or fifteen 
feet, the root used for fuel, the stem for making 
boats, and the bark or rind for making sails, 
shoes, garments, and especially paper. The pith 
was also utilized for making paper; the mummy- 
case paper was made from it. Daubed it with 
slime and with pitch. —The “slime” is sup- 
posed by some to be the Nile mud, by others bi- 
tumen. F. Johnson supposes that both the 
slime and the pitch were words for the same 
mineral pitch in different states (hard and liq- 
uid). The purpose was to make the “ark” 
water-tight. Laid it in the flags —a species of 
papyrus (Alga Nilotica), tall, flowering rushes. 

4. His sister stood afar off— Miriam. Says 
Dr, J. Cumming : “ Then the mother set Miriam, 
the sister of the babe, to watch, as an unwearied 
sentinel, while she — the mother — went a little 
distance and watched the sentinel sister, while 
the great God above stood sentinel overall three; 
so that not a hair of the head of any one of 
them was injured, because they had faith and 
confidence in Him.” 

Miriam grew up to become a woman of great force of 

h ter and Ited gifts of song. She is called “ the 
prophetess " in Exod. 15: 20, and led the Hebrew women 
in a song of triumph at the Red Sea. Her gifts awakened 
in her an unholy ambition, which was rebuked by a tem- 
porary stroke of leprosy (Num. 12). She died near the 
close of the wandering, and was buried in the wilder- 
ness (Num. 20:1) (Vincent). 

5. Daughter of Pharaoh.—Her name was 
Thermuthis, according to Josephus. If the 
Pharaoh here mentioned was Rameses II., her 
name was Thonoris, whose name Osburn finds 
upon the monuments, and who, under her father, 
ruled over the Delta of the Nile; if, on the other 
hand, the Pharaoh was Amosis, she was the sis- 
ter of Amenophis, a mild and able sovereign. 
The princesses of Egypt appear to have had a 
separate maintenance, and to have been allowed 
an independence of movement quite unknown 
among Eastern women of the present day. To 
wash herself (R. V., “‘ to bathe ’) —either to 
bathe her person merely, or to perform an act of 
religious purification, the Nile being held asa 
sacred stream, an emanation of Osiris. 

The facte recorded in these verses, according to M. 
Quatremere, suggest a satisfactory answer as to the 
residence of the daughter of Pharaoh, and of the family 
of Moses, It must have been in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the Nile, and therefore not at On or Heliopolis; 
it must have been near a branch of the Nile not infested 
by crocodiles, or the child would not have been exposed, 
nor would the princess have bathed there; therefore not 
near Memphis. These and other considerations, agree- 
ing with the traditiens recorded by Eutychius, point to 
Zoan-Tanis, now San, the ancient Avaris,on the Tanitic 
branch of the river, near the séa, where crocodiles 
are never found, which was probably the western bound- 
ary of the district pled by the I lites (Cook). 


& The babe wept. — The tears of the child, 
its beauty and helplessness, appealed irresistibly 
to the woman’s heart. At once, though she rec- 
ognized the lineage of the babe and knew the 
royal edict, shedetermined to adopt him. Says 
Alford: “ The fact of the princess disobeying 
her father’s command, so far from being « diffi- 
culty as some have made it, is the very impress 
of the truth itself. If there is a thing too strong 
for man’s laws, it is woman’s heart. Witness 
Antigone burying her brother.” Todd suggests: 
“ If we could put any confidence in the tradition 
that the princess was married, but childless, 
which indeed is not improbable, we might sup- 
pose that her religious worship on the bank of 
the Nile, the recognized source of fruitfulness, 
was the expression of her desire for offspring; 
and that, being in this frame of mind, she ac- 
cepted the child which she had found as the an- 
swer to her prayer.’’ 

The voice of society said, It is buta Hebrew. The 
mightier voice of nature —no, of God —spake within 
her, and said, It is a human being — bone of your bone, 
and sharing the same life. That moment the princess of 
Egypt escaped from the tr ls of time-distincti 
and temporary narrowness, and stood upon the rock of 
the eternal. So long as the feeling lasted, she breathed 
the spirit of that kingdom in which there is “ neither 
Jew nor Gentile, barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free.” 
So long as the feeling lasted, she breathed the atmos- 
phere of Him who came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister (Robertson). 


7. His sister — Miriam. Shall I go? — Pos- 
sibly she was moved bya divine impulse to make 
this suggestion; or, it may be, the fearing but 
trusting mother directed her to do so. Says 
Murphy: ‘ Whether prompted or no, she was 
equal to her task. She appeared at the proper 
time and puts the fitting question.” 

The manner in which the great Ruler of the world ac- 
complishes His secret purposes, without at all interfer- 
ing with the free agency of His rational creatures, by im- 
perceptibly leading them, in following their own ineli- 

ti and jud ta, to such as id 
with His plans, is very observable in all these circum- 
stances (Scott). 


8 Go.— The perplexity was at once relieved 
by the suggestion of Miriam. Of course a He- 
brew foundling must have a Hebrew nurse. 
Maid — one who had arrived at a marriageable 
age — in that country reached at 12 or 13. 


9. Take this child and nurse it for me. — 
Faith had its reward, even beyond what the 
mother had dared to hope. Not only was her 
child safe from this time, under royal protection, 
but the wages of a nurse were added to the 
mother’s joy, and prospective honors of the 
highest kind for her child. 

It ie almest vielenee, but I hope it ls pardenable 1 vieo- 

a by eur 


—an act of 

















lenee, to imagine these words ad 
to every Christian mother. That babe whieh He has 
given you is to be mursed, net fer the werld, ite vanities, 








ite ambition, its pridé, ite vainglory, but take it and 
“ nurse it for Me,”» Parents are, as they ever ought to 
be, the noblest sponsors for their babes. Do not despise 
@ child; do not undervalue an infant; there is more in 
that babe than eternity itself will unfold (Cumming). 


10. Brought him unto Pharaoh’s daughter. 
— The real mother probably did not retain the 
care of her child longer than a few years at the 
most; but she doubtless improved her opportu- 
nity to teach him the principles of the Jewish 
faith and the covenant of Jehovah, and inspire 
him with a belief in his own coming mission. 
He bécame her son — a prince, therefore, and 
trained thenceforward “in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians.” Until the age of forty he resided 
at court, and tradition has been busy with ex- 
ploits which the sacred annals leave unnoted. 
Thus we are told that, as a warrior, he defeated 
the Ethiopians who had made an incursion into 
Egypt and menaced the throne of Pharaoh; asa 
scholar, he learned “arithmetic, geometry, as- 
tronomy, medicine and music;” he rid the 
country of serpents by letting loose baskets of 
ibises among them, etc., etc. To these traditions 
Stephen seems to allude when he speaks of Mo- 
ses as ‘‘ mighty in words and deeds.” She called 
his name Moses.— The word means the same 
both in Hebrew and in Coptic— ‘“ drawn out,’’ 
or “‘ saved,”’ from the water. 

This is all that Moses tells us of his own youth. How 
easily could he have written lines whieh would have sat- 
isfied the curiosity of ages! but he hastens over years to 
touch the next link in the providential chain. The sacred 
writers ever show this baffling, unworldly reticence, 


Thus the youth of Moses’ great antitype, Jesus, is almost 
@ blank in history (F, H. Newhall). 


IV. Illustrative. 

1. The mother of Moses knew that the de- 
struction of her people in Egypt was an impos- 
sibility; and the ground of that impossibility 
was not political calculation, but the simple 
pledge and promise of that God that cannot lie. 
She saw that, if every Hebrew child were slain, 
the chosen nation must disappear as snowflakes 
inthe sea, She heard sounding as music in the 
depths of her heart a promise of perpetuity and 
safety. She saw upon the new-born babe’s brow, 
by faith, some bright signature, from which she 
called him a ‘ proper,’ or a “ goodly,” ora beau- 
tiful child. From that bright signature upon 
the infant’s brow — the counterpart of the 
pledge and promise of God —she believed that 
Moses was the destined liberator of her people, 
the child to be preserved in the purposes of God. 
And she, therefore,in confidence in God, min- 
gled with affection to her babe, hid him three 
months; and He, who cannot miscalculate or 
mistake, says, ‘ by faith she did so” (J. Cum- 
ming). 


2. It is not the nations, but the church, that 
God has cherished as the apple of Hiseye. The 
three great nationalities, Jewish, Greek, and 
Roman, that stood together over the cradle of 
our religion, perished not till they had ceased to 
be of service to Christ. Charlemagne, Charles V., 
Cromwell and Napoleon were all soldiers of the 
church, whether conscious of it or not, whether 
willingly or not. Here we find a key of the his- 
tory of other ages and nations; a thread that 
will lead us out of every labyrinth of the present 
and the future. Towards Calvary, for thousands 
of years, all the lines of history converged. And 
now, for other thousands of years, to the end of 
time, from Calvary will the lines diverge, till 
“the kingdoms of this world have become the 
kingdom of our Lord, and He shall reign forever 
and ever” (Dr, Hitchcock). 


Saved Our Boy 


A Clergyman’s Statement 


Constitutional Scrofula Entirely 


Cured. 
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“©. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. : 

“Gentlemen: Wishing to tell what Hood’s Sar. 
saparilla has done for us, I will say that 3 years 
ago we hada beautiful boy bornto us. When 
about six months old he took a sore mouth, 
Everything that was known as usual remedies 
in such cases was used. I had two doctors but 
all tono benefit. At the age of 11 months he 
breathed his last. Thus we laid 


Our Darling Child 
in the grave. On Aug. 4, 1891, another boy was 
born unto us. At the age of two months he be 
came afflicted with the same disease. I believed 
the boy’s trouble was constitutional, and not 
common sore mouth. I procured a bottle of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla and commenced to give it 
regularly to both mother and baby, and occa 
sionly washed his mouth with a syrup of buck 
brush root. Improvement began atonce. We 
have succeed in eradicating the scrofulous blood 
from the system and to-day we are blessed with 
a nice, fat baby boy, eighteen months old. He 
is the very 
Picture of Health, 

all life and full of mischief thanks to Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. Iam aminister in the Methodist 
Protestant ehurch. Iambhere to back what I 
say and ITaminne way interested in any profit 
in the matter, except it affords me much pleas- 
ure to recommend Hood’s . >a to allas 


Hood’s*Cures 


@ safe, sure remedy. Even my wife, after 
taking Hood’s became healthy and fleshy and 
has the bloom of girlhood again. We have used 
only three bottles, but I keep itin the house.” 
Rev. J. M. Pats, Brookline Station, Missouri. 
N.B. Be sure to get Hood’s and only Hood's. 


Hood's Pilig cure Constipation by restor- 
ug the peristaltic action of the alimentary canal 


—— a | nn ne 


? Why ? 
Look Like This 


Dent's Tootnacne Cum 


Sroewe TooTnacne Instantiy 
Cavananteco 

Don'r Tazz Iurrarions. All dealers 
or send 15 to 

A SWELL AFFAIR. . @, DENT & CO., DETAONT, m. 











CHURCH REMODELING. 


Tyeuas W, SILLOWAY, Charen Arenitest, No. 10 Park 8q., 
Room 8, Opp. Prov. hk. BR, Stati 


Mr. ,Siiewers long practice in remodell churches 











“Almost as 
Palatableas Milk” 


This is a fact with regard 
to Scott's Emulsion of Cod 
Liver Oil. The difference 
between the oil, in its plain 
state, is very apparent. In 


Scott's Emulsion 


you detect no fish-oil taste. 
As it is a help to diges- 
tion there is no after effect 
except good effect. Keep in 
mind that Scott's Emulsion 
is the best promoter of flesh 
and strength known to 
science. 

Prepared by Scott & Bowne, 8. ¥. All druggtsta. 








BUBIER’S LAXATIVE SALZ. 
— 50 cts, yh — _ 
oot, Mass., ane 3, 1894. 

Mr. NATHAN G. BUBIER, Phe G., Lyn n, Masa. 
It gives me great pleas ure to inform ou that ayear 
reparation “ Laxative Salz ” WT has afforded me more re- 
lef than any medicine I have yet tried. I consider it the 
best remedy made for Constipation, Tnactivigy of the 
Liver and Bowels, Biliousness, etc., and I gladly recom- 
mend it to all who suffer from ly ea complaints 


Very truly 
= "y Laxative B Bals is sold Pon all "boston Wai. 
5 your druggists to get it for you. 











m to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay produce & 
building preferable in most respects to a new one of 
much greater cost. He proposes to continue this 
asa ipectalty, and tenders} his services to committees who 
would practice economy, and where the means are lim- 
ited. A visit to the presioes will be made, and an opin- 
= and advice given, on receipt of a letter so Foquest- 
ng. 


CHURCH 
CARPETS. 


In connection with tion with our wholesale 
if weare 

to sell CA RPE'«S foruse 

in CHURCHES at man- 

ufacturers’ prices. We 

solicit correspondence. 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO, 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and ype 


658 Washington St, eSyScon'se., Boston. 
























GLYDE LINE, 20%. 


1-2 THE COST OF RAIL. 
2x THE COMFORT. 
3 TRIPS PER WEEK. 


€ Only line direct to Jacksonville. No jo change of iad 
mediate ts beyond N. NY. Rates fom i 
New England include fare to N. ¥. by Sound = 
euidine the bes to Baatern Agi particulars 
apply to nearest ticket agen’ 


7. A. FLANDERS, Baste han 7. G. RGBR,T. My 
%1 Wash’n 8t., Boston. 6 Bowling Green, ¥. ¥. 
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“PERMANENT IMPRESSIONS” MADE 
BY JOHN B. GOUGH. 
Rev. C. Bradford. 


N editorialin Zion’s HERALD of Dec. 
13, 1893, has a reference to John B- 
Gough as follows: “For the hour, Gough 
convulsed an audience; the people laughed 
and cried; he played upon the feelings as a 
musician would touch the keys of his instru- 
ment. But the influence of this art of the 
playhouse diminished with the square of 
the distance until it became an inaudible 
whisper.” 

These words, as we understand them, are 
designed to class Mr. Gough among those 
speakers who do not make permanent im- 
pressions on the minds of their hearers. It 
was not so with all who heard him. The 
writer can speak for one who heard the 
great “Apostle of Oold Water,” and re- 
ceived impressions which promise to be 
more permanent than any received from 
any other speaker living or dead. It is 
now more than a dozen years since we 
heard him, but we can remember more of 
his manner, words, and tones than of most 
other speakers a dozen days after we heard 
them. Scarcely anything he said on that 
occasion has become to usan “ inaudible 
whisper.”” We can come nearer remember- 
ing everything he said in a two hours’ lect- 
ure than we can the half any other speaker 
ever saidin an hour, and we have heard 
many of the celebrities of this and other 
countries. We heard the eloquent Irish- 
man, Thomas Guard, in the same lecture 
course with Gough, and, although we 
we have the memory of a powerful impres- 
sion made by Dr. Guard at the time, there 
remains but little consciousness of the im- 
pression itself. Very little of what he said 
is held in mind. A little later we heard the 
world-renowned Henry Ward Beecher lect- 
ture on ‘‘The Uses of Luxury and Beauty.” 
While we must confess that the printed 
words of no man of modern times, living or 
dead, have a greater charm for us than those 
of Mr. Beecher, yet his lecture was almost a 
total disappointment at the time. We can 


remember almost nothing but the subject. — 


The impression would doubtless have been 
different had we heard him preach instead 
of lecture. But we are comparing him and 
others on the same plane with Mr. Gough, 
that we may ‘fairly note the difference in 
impressions made. 

Mr. Gough’s subject on the occasion re- 
ferred to was ‘ Platform Experiences.” 
We have just finished reading the excellent 
biography of John B. Gough by Dr. Carlos 
Martyn, in the American Reformers’ series 
published by the Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany, and there are scarcely any of his 
“ platform experiences ’’ recorded in that 
book that we do not remember hearing 
him relate in that lecture. One inevitable 
experience was a dread of appearing before 
anaudience. He particularized by telling 
how much he dreaded appearing on that 
very occasion. He stated the number of that 
public appearance. It was above the eight 
thousandth time then, yet he said he wished 
the floor would open and let him drop out 
of sight. This feeling never lasted long 
after he began speaking, but was always 
present at first. 

The biography referred to above brings 
out the extreme sensitiveness of Gough to 
criticism — a true characteristic of the or- 
atorical temperament. He evinced some of 
that sensitiveness in his lecture. He re- 
sented with considerable vehemence the 
flippant, but as he thought popular, charge 
that “ Gough was only a story-teller.” In 
defense he said he did sometimes tell a 
story, and then explained the helpfulness 
of such a method of speaking. He said, 
however, that he did not feel it necessary 
to always vouch for the truth of the stories 
he told. “For instance,” said he, “ I read 
astory the other day in the newspaper, but 
I don’t know that it is true. It was the 
case of a Negro trying to prove that a billy 
goat can read. ‘ How I know billy goat can 
read? Why, you know my name Andy 
Jackson Smith, and t’other-day I lose my 
hat in a race down by de fence. I go down 
dar and I find billy goat hab it all chewed 
Up, and dar I see he been readin’ on de fence, 
“Chew Jackson’s best plug.” ’” After the 
loud and long laughter at this little silly 
story had subsided, Mr. Gough said, “ Now, 
Idon’t know that that story is true at all.” 
> with tremendous emphasis he said, 

Yes, after all, Gough is only a story-teller. 
For forty years I have been telling the 
story of the Cross, and thousands have been 

ed by that story.” For this happy 
turn on the word story the audience gave 
him a round of most hearty applause. 

This statement about the story of the 
Cross brings out one phase of Gough’s work 
that will help make permanent the impres- 





gw to live the purest and 
noblest life " y : could 
not be back as due to the 


was the product of subtle and invisible 
character currents which darted forth si- 
oe powerfully from speaker to hear- 
er. e impression we shall ever have of 
Gough the man, as compared with Gough 
the orator, is much the sume as Mr, Gough 
said in that lecture was iis own impression 
of Charles Haddon Spurgeon. He heard 
the Se London preacher in his Tabernacle 
on Sunday, then rode out the next week 
with him to see his Orphanage at Stock 
well. While there he saw the x preach 
er by the bedside of a dying boy, pra 
with him, and speaking words of tou 
tenderness and comfort to the little w 
“And here,’’ said Mr. Gough, “‘ he loomed 
up before me grander and nobler than when 
swaying the hty multitude at his will.” 
It is said that in a great battle the sound 
of the individual guns cannot be heard 
but all are absorbed into the one universal 
roar. Similarly all the words and works of 
John B, Gough’s life seemed to rush to- 
— for expression in one utterance, and 
ound it in the famous sentence which 
closed his life on the platform in Frankford 
—a sentence uttered with an emphasis by 
no means indistinguishable, and with “ no 
uncertain sound.” To quote the*closi 
sentence in Dr. Martyn’s biography o' 


Mr. Gough: ‘All the events of ca- | 


reer — the tragic mournfulness and failure 
of its one , the moral jubilancy and tri- 
om, its close, those five hundred thou- 
sand miles of wearisome travel, the nine 
thousand fervid lectures, the nine millions 
of eager hearers on both sides of the At- 
lantic — are condensed and voiced in his 
_ ~ 5h ed words: ‘Keep your record 
ean! ’. 








ANIGHT AT THE NAVAL OBSERVA- 
TORY. — 


Rev. 8. Hamilton Day, D. D. 


HEN in Washington, D. C., recently, [ 
was fortunate to receive an invitation 
from an eminent government astronomer to 
spend an evening at the Naval Observatory. This 
department of the government service is com- 
monly thought of in connection with the send- 
ing out of the standard time at the hour of noon. 
By a very simple electric arrangement the exact 
instant of twelve o’clock at Washington is sent 
instantaneously to thousands of clocks through- 
out the continent. This is, of course, of very 
great practical importance, but it is but a small 
part of what is done at the Naval Observatory. 
One important part of the work there carried on 
is the study of the heavenly bodies especially 
with reference to use of such knowledge in nav- 
igating the seas of the world. The gentleman 
who extended to me the invitation to pay a 
night visit to the Observatory is an officer of 
high rank in the Navy, but, I am told, has never 
worn a uniform, and indeed cares little for rank 
and its insignia, but is absorbed in the abstrac- 
tions and sublimities of mathematical astron- 
omy. 

There are two large telescopes in the two sep- 
arate domes which form a part of this pictur- 
esque series of buildings pleasantly placed amid 
sylvan surroundings quite far away from the 
noises and ever-recurring agitations of the city 
of magnificent distances. These domes, of 
course, revolve freely, as well as the telescopes 
within them; and these latter are so delicately 
adjusted that, heavy though they are, the ob- 
server can, with the aid of wooden wheels about 
a foot in diameter, move the great instruments, 
as indeed is often necessary if one would tele- 
scopically keep track of heavenly bodies from 
our rapidly revolving earth. 

I reached the Observatory about nine o’clock 
at night,and went immediately to one of the 
domes where our engagement was to meet. The 
moon was shining nearly at the full, with light, 
fleecy clouds floating through the atmosphere. 
The great glass, after the necessary adjustments, 
was turned upon our bright satellite. Being the 
nearest heavenly body to us, its movements 
marking off one of the periods by which we 
measure our mortal life, becoming so often a 
sun to our nights, early assisting man toward a 
better knowledge of the universe, ite intimate 
and useful relations tothe earth help ys to un- 
derstand why the full moon was{connected with 
the religio 
these thoughts in mind, I loo’ with animated 

lofty and their 
shadows, upon the craters of extinet volcanoes 


and the abysses of long-absorbed “ seas.’’s 
After long gaz 


us rites of so many nations. With. 





centuries ago, t n 
with Se fawee of science: “ He made the 
Morgantown, W. Va. 








CARE OF THE CONVERTS. 
Rev. Walter Wayland, 


HAT becomes of the “ probationers ?” 
Why dolask this question? Because 
many who are reported as ‘“‘ received on proba- 
tion” are never heard from afterward. Some 
were never soundly converted, and so (the seed 
“ having not much earth ’’) droop and die and 
disappear. But others, who ‘made a good 
start,” giving evidence of genuine repentance 
and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, also disap- 
pear, and against their names, six months later, 
is written that sad, fateful word, “ dropped.” 
Was this necessary ? If not, who must bear the 
blame ? 
Not long since the writer of this article heard 
@ pastor “‘ who always has a revival ’’ say, ‘‘ The 
Lord has blessed our church with almost con- 
stant revival since last Conference, and out of a 
class of probationers received in June, six 
months later, every one, with one exception, 
was received into full membership, with the ap- 
proval of the leaders and stewards.’’ 
How was it accomplished ? The material of 
that class was no better than that of ordinary 





probationers — only ‘sinners saved by grace.’’ 
Knowing the history of that young converts’ 
Class, I will briefly relate the process of Chris- 
tian development. At once a “ young Chris- 
tian’s training class” was organized, and that 
class met once a week, at least, opening with 
song service, followed by the reading of some 
specially nutritious portion of the Word (with 
brief comments), and then ten minutes of 
prayer, all kneeling, and all urged to vocally 
pray — sentence prayers, or longer, if so they 
were led todo. Following this exercise, which 
was grandly helpful, came a joyous testimony 
service, These exercises covered not much more 
than thirty minutes. Then came the ex- 
pounding of some fundamental doctrine, all 
converts having their Bibles in hand, and a 
pad, to take down all “proof texts” for future 
reference, They were urged to review these texts, 
as they would be questioned on them at the 
next meeting. Following fifteen minutes of 
doctrinal teaching came the announcement of 
the “peculiarities of Methodism,” or some dis- 
ciplinary matters, taking up the Conferences, or 
the General Rules, or our s m of beney- 
olences, the itor always cautioning the class, 
by taking notes or by a tenacious memory, to be 
ready for a review the week following. And 
80 the training went forward each week, to the 
1°" of the pastor as he saw the converts (taithful 
n attendance and eager and pees in nse) 
developing into stalwart, intelligent Methodist 
Christ: until they were received into full 
membership and able to givea reason for the 
hope that was in them. 
he writer became a professed Christian thirty 
yours ago; but enjoyed no such training as is ine 
icated above, and now sensibly feels a great 
loss from lack of such Christian nurture. me 
pastors are giving this attention to their con- 
verte today, and this article is written solely 
that other and all pastors may go and do like- 
wise, if they would help to answer satisfactorily 
the question, “What becomes of our probation- 
ers?’”? The above-named pastor has received on 
probation this Conference year, in January, a 
second class of fifteen, and as I write is forming 
a third class of nearly fifty,who will receive like 
faithful. care and careful Christian and ecclesi- 
astical training, as did the first class —and he 
confidently believes with similar results. These 
methods he has followed for years and has thus 
proved their value, 

A final word may not be unacceptable, espe- 
cially to young pastors, as to the Best literature 
for the accomplishment of this work. Imme- 
diately following conversion, ‘‘ Counsels to Con- 
verts ap 43), by Rev. C. J. Fowler, is invalu- 
able, as it touches many important pointe in a 
young Christian’s experience and duty. The 
‘covenant card" (No, 2572) is helpful. After 
the training class is well under way, “ First 
Words for a Probationer,”’ by Dr. Crane (No. 
113), is an important tract to distribute. lso 
tracts 2726, 2727, 2728— ‘To a New Convert” 
are brief but stimulating. Also let the tor 
consult Dr. J, O. Peck's tract, Private Hints to 
Pastors.”” Allof the above penlcetions, and 
many others, are found at all our Methodist 
book-stures. It takes patience and verance 
and a little money to accomplish this work, but 
it pays in blessed results. 





N paint the best is the cheapest.—Don’t be 


misled by trying what is said to be “just as good,” but when 
you paint insist upon having a genuine brand of 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


It costs no more per gallon than cheap paints, and lasts many 


times as long. 


Look out for the brands of White Lead offered you; any of 


the following are sure: 
“ ANCHOR " (Cincinnatl). 


“ JEWETT" (New York). 


“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY " (Pittsburgh). “‘ KENTUCKY " (Louisville), 


“ ATLANTIC" (New York). 

“ BEYMER-BAUMAN " (Pittsburgh). 
“ BRADLEY " (New York). 

‘* BROOKLYN " (New York). 

“ COLLIER " (St. Louis). 
“CORNELL (Buffalo), 

“ DAVIS-CHAMBERS " (Pittsburgh) 
“ ECKSTEIN " (Cincinnati), 

“ PAHNESTOCK " (Pittsburgh). 


* JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO." (Phila.) 
“ MORLEY " (Cleveland). 
“ MISSOURI" (St. Louis). 
“RED SEAL" (St, Louis). 
“SALEM " (Salem, Mass.) 
“ SHIPMAN " (Chicago). 
“SOUTHERN "' (St. Louis and Chicago). 
“ULSTER” (New York). 

,“ UNION "' (New York). 


For Cotors.—National Lead Co,’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


These colors are sold in one-pound cans, each can being sufficient to tint 25 pounds of 
Strictly Pure White Lead the desired shade; they are in no sense ready-mixed paints, but a com- 
bination of ante MO colors in the handiest form to tint Strictly Pure White Lead. 

many t 


‘ sand dollars have been saved prepetr queers by having our book on 
painting and color-card. Send us a postal card and get both free. 


Boston Branch, 
Congress and Purchase Streets, Boston. 














RACER, 19 Ibs. 


POINTERS} 
JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO., 


Manufacturers and Jobbers in Arms, Bicycles, 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., New York 





LATEST Strictly High Grade. 


All Sizes and Prices. 
a? BEST. Latest Improvements. 


Strength, Speed, Weight, 
Ease of Running. 


) Sporting Goods, 
Bier eS tor Oke will interest you. BOSTON, MASS. 
@ Agents Wanted.—Write for terms. 
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THE OONFERENCES, 
(Continued from Page 5.) 





many tangible tokens of their good wishes 

fonthe ha and success of the pastor and 
wife in their new field of labor. 

Hpneree Sengve Convention. — A convention 
of Epwort pengete of the towns of Sand- 
wich, Bourne, Ware and Falmouth, was 

ld h, Friday and Saturday, a 
27 and 28, Rev. W. F. Davis, president of 
Dis , presided. About sixty del- 
egates and visitors, in addition to residents and 
members of the entertain 


well discussed the delegates. The con- 
vention — fal of enthusiast. The reports 
fleren pters gave much encourage- 

ment both es to numbers am interest in 


Hamlen, of Mallalieu Seminary, were present 

t ong work’ te the 

ve some account of our sc wor 

South. Mr, G. W. Penniman delivered an el- 
oquent address on “The Mission of Methodism 
in the Sunny South.” He < -oe to give 
this lecture with stereopticon illustrations, and 
our churches will be greatly interested and in- 








New Hampshire Conference. 
Dover District. 
‘ Two hundred mee Pag ope dnd B patted 
royal recept newly- - 
tor yo the ne a cn au salt 
ond. uent address of welcome was 


Dr. Spa ng, our gam | preacher, always 
ready to co-operate in, as as point to every 
ferweed movement of Christ’s shaveh. Pastor 
Webster responded in words of appreciation and 
reciprocity, and the new year opens with assur- 
ance of edification of the spiritual temple. 

The District sane Convention Ministe- 
rial Association will be held, June 18-20, at this 
pee and a season of great profit is anticipated. 

bury now has direct electric communication 
with Amesbury, Merrimac, Haverhill and Law- 
rence, as well as Smithtown and Howbney pest. 


Manchester District. 


Rev. J. M. Bean and family were tendered a 
veareenes jon on their return to Contoo- 


Rev. P. M. Frost has been cordially received at 
Newport, and the people are all much pleased 
with the appointment. 


It was our privilege to hear the opening ser- 
mon of Rev. GH. cer at Somer The 
day was stormy, but a good co’ jon was 
pee. He preached an excellent sermon, and 
he were pleased. We expect a successful 
pastorate here. B, 





Maine Conference. 


Portland District. 


South Eliot. — The ay of this place turned 
out in large numbers on the evening of May 3, 
bringing many valuable presents to show t 
a posotabion of the labors of their pastor, Rev. 
vid Pratt, and welcome him back for another 
ear, This is one of the many charges on Port- 
d District where the seem to give a 
hearty amen to the appointments made at the 
last Coutesonee, Bishop Foss presiding. ° 








East Maine Conference. 


Bangor District. 


Brownville.— Rev. 8. T. Page, after having 
been laid aside for some months, is now preach- 
ing again, much to the delight of his people. 


Alton and Argyle.— Mr. Moody has thorough- 
ly organized his work. He has seven preach 
places, all school-houses. He has pure a 
missionary organ, which weighs 60 pounds, and 
packs into a sinall compass. is he takes in his 
sleigh or carr and so has the use of it in all 

services. chapel is to be built at Alton 
this coming season. The pastor has raised full 
apportionments this year for all benevolences, 
Hehas a aw aay in his regular work. 
His return is ° 


; Hodgdon and Linneus. — We rad eacuatenste 
m not own " use whic 
Rev. M. W. Dy coouss at Linneus has 
been called for, and he has obl to pack 
up. This is the second house he has lived in 
during his three years’ pastorate. 


tag tw hit een elpful 
ues On are ¢ y 
in church work. An increase in church mem- 
bership will result from the late revival. A 
church lot has been secured at Washburn, and a 
movement is on foot for the erection of achurch. 
Rev. I. H, Lidstone had been invited to return. 


Sprague’s Mill,— This charge has also madean 
advance, fifty or more having been received on 
probation. Mr. Pearson has had no assistance 
except the four of home yo Ape 
when two or three of the brethren were present. 


South Freese Isle. — This as yet is a mission- 
ary field, and it is hard totell what it a devel- 
op. are more than two thousand people 
within the limits of this field, and but a small 
= cent. of them attend church. About thirty 
Fig» ame [ass convenes, on8 a cha a 

Epwo' been organized. j 
Gillespie is aioe for the present year. 


Diamont.— Mr. Dunnack was laid by for sev- 
eral Sundays, having had a severe attack of 











The Conference has just come — 
3. Mr. Frohock Kepenihy wltnoor question, 
the finest and best d we have ever seen. 


e have 
Fine es ofthe editor of Zion’s HERALD 
and of Mr. Frohock adorn its pages. 


Pem dand New Harbor. — Evidences ot 
pros: me seen on this circuit. The church 
at New bor is zoostving @ much-needed coat 
of paint, and the church at Pemaquid Falls Las 
just received a legacy of $1,000. Amos, 








Vermont Conference. 


St. Albans District. 


Bakersfield, — The News and Citizen ot H 
Park sa: 1 wacnaere that Bakers: 


imi his concerning church work 
the two chure there, Co: an 
hodist, having consolidated — t former 

ing in with latter and securing the 
of -G@, L. weg By! the co year. For 
many here been a st le there to 


the preacher be better taken care of, but it 
dl 7h her 


far pleasanter for ‘ brethren to 
unity.’ The has been fully ti 


the community are well pleased 
sults.” . 


and 
with the re- 


Tapper of ihe churoh parloes, Besar ee% olen: 
al churc ors. He assu: c 

here about three years ago, at a particularly try- 
ing time, but he proved equal to the emergency. 
His work has been of much value. His departure 
is sincerely regretted. Mr. Reynolds 


his first sermon hereto a crowded house last : 


Sunday, making a very favorable impression. 
Waterville. — The new pas Rev. Mr. Stan- 


tor, 
le vea very interesting discourse to the - 
Pp Aon Babbeth afternoon” . ar 


North Hero. — The new minister, Rev. H. Web- 
ster, was | to with much ure by the 
pocpte. are tly disappo to learn 

he does not inte: to move here, as the 
Fy de te ean yell as © Beosches. v.G. By 
Hyde has located, and settled in the practice of 
medicine at St. Albans. Is it not consistent 
to do, to og ~My one enters into sec- 
? is noth 


ular ing - by 
clinging to office or church relation mnect- 
ed with our services. 


Sheldon. — Rev. C. Wedgeworth entered upon 
his new work last Sabbath. Rev. D.C. Thate 


is gradually improving, and ho to be out 
again in duetime. =’ a 


Revs. R. L. Bruce, of St. Albans, and R. L. 
Nanton, of M ) are welcomed 
back to their fields of labor. 


North ‘Ae, — The Sunday-school children 
met Rev. W. H. Douglass, on his return from 
Conference, with floral offerings, and escorted 
him to the house. 


Stowe. — Rev. H. W. Worthen has entered 
his new field of labor. Rey. G. B. Burnbam're- 
mains a resident of the village. 


Johnson. — Rev. Mr. Stanley was welcomed by 
the people last Sabbath. Rev. R. L. Mathison 
has gone to New York State. Rev. J.T. Baxen- 
mn and family are spending a week with rela- 

ves. 


Elmore. — The return of Rev. J. H. Wills is 
hailed as an omen of good. Rev. R. ya oc- 
cupied the pulpit on the Sabbath. The discours- 
es were rich in spiritual and mental power. He 

to Milton for the year, a field formerly cul- 
rated by his father, who has passed on to 
glory. 


Wolcott. — A tender farewell was given to Rev. 
and Mrs.M. H. Ryan. They were presented 
with two rockin ira,asum of money, and 
the best wishes of their parishioners. D. 











DEACONESSES IN CONFERENCE. 


OR the seventh time the deaconesses of the 
Methodist Episeopal Church met in con- 
ference last week. The gathering of this grow- 
ing sisterhood took place in Grace Church, Chi- 
cago. Delegates were present from niost of the 
Deaconess Homes in this country, and those in 
India were represented by Bishop Thoburn. A 
preliminary meeting of superintendents, ma- 
trons and deaconesses was held at the Deaconess 
Home, Wednesday evening, and the conference 
was formally opened Thursday morning. Bish- 
op Joyce presided. The most interesting feature 
of the first session was the presenting of reports 
from the Deaconess Homes and Hospitals at 
Minneapolis, Kansas City (Kan.), Chicago, Cal- 














cutta, Cleveland, Des Moines, Boston, Detroit, 
Cincinnati, Freeport (Il.), Amsterdam (N. Y.), 
Manchester (N. H.), Omaha, Muttra (India), 
New York, Pittsburg, Portland, St. Louis, Sing- 
spore and Syracuse. Mary E. Lunn, of Boston 
spoke for the New England Home, which has 
made a good record during the four years of its 
existence, The ontlook for a hospital was re- 
garded as hopeful, and the earnest sympathy 
and active co-operation of New England Meth- 
odism are solicited in ite behalf. 

The program called for discussion of “The 
Model Deaconess” at the afternoon session. Isa- 
belle A. Reeves, superintendent of the New York 
Deaconess Home, read @ paper on “The Call of 
the Model Deaconess;’’ Mary Eva Gregg, of the 
Ohicago Training School, discussed ‘The Ac- 
quired Characteristics of the Model Deaconess; ”’ 
Mary E. Lunn, of the New England Home, spoke 
of “The Work of the Model Deaconess in Super- 
intending Homes.” Emma J. Scott, of Chicago, 
considered ‘ Deaconess Work among Children; ” 
Anna Parker, of Minneapolis, had a paper on 
“Deaconess Work in Hospitals;” and W. E. 
Blackstone, of Chicago; made an address on 
“The Support of the Deaconess when Superan- 
nuated.’’ There was one failure on the 
which was much regretted. Isabella Thoburn, 
principal of the Woman’s College, Lucknow, 
India, sent a paper en “‘ The Natural Character- 
istics of the Model Deaconess;” but it was de- 
layed in the mail, and the conference was denied 
the privilege of this means of communication 
with the leader of the deaconess work in India. 

The Thursday evening meeting was a very in- 
teresting one. A paper was read on “ Deaconess 
Work in China,” which had been prepared by 
Clara Collier, of K'y Kiang. The centre of at- 
traction, h t, was Bishop Thoburn, who 
spoke for on “Deaconess Work in In- 
dia.” The address was of an informal character, 
butjit was packed full of information, sugges- 
tion and inspiration. 

Friday morning the conference took up the 
subject of the“ Model Deaconess Home.” Rey. 
4. 8. Tipple, of New York, read a paper on its 
organization; Mrs. T. F.. Andrews, of Chicago, 
spoke of its support; and Rev. F. M. North, of 
New York, discussed its relation to city, home 
and foreign missionary societies. Then Bishops 
Merrill, Fowler and: Warren were introduced 
and made brief addresses, and the session closed 
with the administration of the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper by Bishop Joyce, assisted by 


| Bishops Merrill, Fowlerand Thoburn. In the 


afternoon “The Model Deaconess Hospital ” 
was the general theme. Rev. J. P. Marlatt, of 
Bt. Louis, spoke of its organization; Rev. H. C. 
Weakly, of Cincinnati, said some sensible things 
concerning its support; and Emma Henderson, 
of Chicago, spoke practically of its internal 
management. Bishop Merrill who presided, 


| hurled » bombshell into the conference by plac- 


ing himself on record in favor of a general 
church hospital, a Methodist hospital about 
which the whole church can rally, as against a 
deaconess hospital, which cannot command the 
universal sympathy and support of the church 
because of the exclusiveness suggested by its 
name and management. The session was con- 
cluded after an address by H. A. Schroetter, of 
Chicago, on “ Special German Deaconess 
Work.” 

Bishop Joyce was unable to remain at the con- 
ference longer than Friday, and in the evening 
he departed for his home in Chattanooga. This 
was @ disappointment to the conference, as was 
the non-appearance of Rev. Dr. Brodbeck, of 
Boston, and Rev. R. T. Savin, of Detroit, who 
were to address the conference on “ Deaconess- 

[Continued on Page 16.) 











TO PROMOTE 


Assimilation of Food, 


Increase appetite, soothe the nervous system 
restore strength and flesh, start the vital cos: 
rent anew and to cure all cases of Blood 
Trow 5 of the Stomach, Liver, 
Kidneys, and Nervous System, Nervous Pros- 
tration, austed Vitality, Loss of Memory 
_ ances, Despondenc , Incontinence ot 
rine, mpotenc . ar an D 
Menstruation and A 


Complaints it is 
necessary you shoul: 


Dallonse pL 
NERD To 


Two medicines in one at the cost of one. The 
formulated as such in the 
by all dealers. 

















THE IMPROVED HOME TURKO-RUS- 
SIAN FOLDING BATH CABINET. 
Portable, and can can be used in 


any 
Medicated and Perumen Bathe Bars 
cure for Colds. 








AARON R. GAY & CO,, 
Stationers and Bank Book 
Manufacturers. 
ACCOUNT BOOKS 
Of any desired pattern made to order. 





188 State St., Boston, Mase, 











Price, $150. 


This beautiful machine marks the 
extreme limit to which regular bi- 
cycle construction has thus far 
gone, in lightness combined with 
strength and durability, It is a 
semi-racer, built for track work, 
and for road racing under reason- 
able conditions, but it will afford 
the highest satisfaction as a reg- 
ular mount for light and careful 
riders who are willing to do with. 
out brake and coasters. Weight 
with wood rims, 2144 pounds. 
POPE MFG. CO., 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 


Call on any of our agents and a 
Columbia catalogue free, or send wes 
two-cent stamps and we wil! mail it, 5} 














The Old New England Reliable, 
With 50 STYLES and sizes to select from. 
Slate Shelves, Cold Dry Air, and BUILT TO 
LAST A LIFE-TIME, 


For sale by one or more dealers in ‘every City 
and Town. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
D. EDDY & SONS, 336 Adams St. 
DorchesterjDistrict, Boston, Mass. 


COMMUNION WARE 


IN PURE SILVER OR PLATED. 


Special reductions from prices to struggling 
churches. Write for a price list. Mention 
Zion’s HERALD. Address HUNT & EATON, 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





You often hear of other extracts which 
claim to be “just as good” as 


Liebig 
COMPANY’S 
Extract of Beef, 


but these claims only call attention to 
fee fact that the Company’s Extract 
is 


THE STANDARD 


for quality. 














YPSILANTI 
BLOOD PURIFIER 


AND 


KIDNEY CURE. 
A SURE CURE FOR 


Piles, Sciatica, Diphtheria, Nervousness, Inflamed Eyes, 
Liver Complaint, ht’s Disease, Dyspepsia, Catarrh, 
Rheumatism, Paralysis, Tape and Stomach Worms, 
Throat and Lang Troubles, Cancers and Tumors, Erysip- 
elas, Asth ‘crofula Humor, Skin Diseases, Scarlet 
Fever, Constipation, Salt Rheum, Diabetes, all diseases 

ecullar to women and BLOOD’ POISON’ OF EVERY 
KIND, in extreme cases to be used in connection with 
the Ypsilanti Mineral Spring Water. 


Price Per Bottle, $1. Six Bottles for $5. 
SOLD BY 


LEWIS SMITH, Agent, 
273 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass., U. 8. A. 








NEW METHOD OF TREATING CATARRH. 


Sent to any part of the country. 
Cheapest and Best Method 
ever discovered. Whole can be cured i 
trifling expense. A cure or mone 
Remar sae taar cette Soae 
DR. F. ECCLES. 


trial at the office. 
181 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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PLAN OF EPISCOPAL VISITATION FOR : , " 


THE FALL CONFERENCES OF 1894. 
[CHRONOLOGICAL.] 
CONFERENCES IN THE UNITED STATES. 








CONFERENCE. PLace. Time. Bismop. 
Colorado, Boulder, Colo., June 7, Merrill 
Utah Mission, Salt Lake O’y, Utah, “ 14, Merrill 
Wyoming Mis’n, Cheyenne, Wyo., “ 21, Merrill 
N. tana Mis’n, L n, Mont., Aug. 1, Joyce 
Montana, Butte, Mont., “ 9, Joyce 
Idaho, Boise, Ida., “ 16, Joyce 
Columbia River, The Dalles, Ore., “ 2, Joyce 
B’k Hills Mis. Con.,8turgis, 8. D., “ 23, Foster 
Nevada Mission, Quincy, Cal., “ 93, FitzGerald 
Central German, Cleveland, O., “ 99, Walden 
Iowa, Fairfield, Ia., “ 29, Fewler 
N. W. Nebraska, Chadron, Neb., “ 9%, Foster 
W. Nor. Da. M'n C.,Oakland, Cal., “ 90, FiteGerald 
West German, Clatonia, Neb., Sept. 6, Bowman 
Nebraska, Falls City, Neb., “ 6, Foster 
st. Couls German, San Jose, Ill., “ 6, Merrill 
Detroit, 8’lt Ste., Marie, Mic.“ 6, Walden 
N. W. Indiana, Lafayette, Ind., * 6, Mallalieu 
Des Moines, Shenandoah, Ia., “ 6, Fowler 
Puget Sound, Tacoma, Wash., “ 6, Joyce 
Cincinnati, Wilmington, O., “ 6, Goodsell 
N. Swe. Mis.Con., Minneapolis, Minn., “ 6, Foss 
Chicago German, Chicago, IllL., “ 6, Vincent 
West Nebraska, Orleans, Neb., “ 12, Foster 
Kentucky, Louisville, Ky., * 12, Merrill 
West Virginia, Charleston, W.Va., “ 12, Andrews 

Michigan, Jackson, Mich., “ 12, Mallalieu 
N. Pac.Ger.Mis.C., Tacoma, Wash., “ 18, Joyce 
Erie, Fredonia, N. Y., “ 12, Goodsell 
Western Swedish, Omaha, Neb., “ 13, Bowman 
Norwe’n & Dan’h, Minneapolis, Minn.,“ 13, Foss 
Central Swedish, Evanston, Ill, * 13, Vincent 
California, Paeific Grove, Cal., “ 18, FiteGerald 
Illinois, Champaign, I1l., “ 19, Bowman 
North Nebraska, Omaha, Neb., “ 19, Foster 
Pittsburg, Sewickley, Pa., “ 19, Andrews 
Indiana, Bloomington, Ind, “ 19, Hurst 
East Ohio, Warren, O., “ 19, Walden 
Central Illinois, Lewistown, Ill., “ 19, Mallalieu 
West Wisconsin, La Crosse, Wis., “ 19, Fowler 
Oregon, Eugene, Ore., “ 1%, Joyce 
Central Ohio, Ada, O., “19, Goodsell 
Northern German, Minneapolis, Minn.,“ 20, Foss 
California Ger’n, Los Angeles,Cal., “ 20, FitseGeraid 
Northwest lowa, Le Mars, Ia., “ 96, Merrill 
8.W. Indiana, Shelbyville, Ind., “ 96, Hurst 
Ohio, Jackson, O., “ 6, Walden 
Southern Illinois, MeLeansboro’, lll., “ 26, Mallalieu 
Wisconsin, Fort Howard, Wis., “ 2%, Fowler 
Rock River, Galena, Ill., “ 26, Vincent 
Northwest Ger’n, Dubuque, Ia., “ 27. Bowman 
Blue Ridge, Ocracoke, N, C., “ 1, Andrews 
South’n California,Los Angeles, Oal., “ 27, FitsGerald 
Upper lowa, Charles City,Ia., Oct. 3, Bowman 
Minnesota, Duluth, Minn., bog 3, Foss 
North Ohio, Loraine, O., ™ 3, Walden 
South Dakota, Watertown, 8. Dak.,“ 3, Fowler 
Genesee, Hornelisville, N. ¥.,“ 3, Goodsell 
North Carolina. Oxford, N. C., “ 4, Andrews 
N. Mex. 8p. M’n C.,Val Verde, N. Mex.,“ 4, Warren 
Tennessee, Martin, Tenn., ” 4, Hurst 
Arizena Mission, Tucson, Ariz., “4, PitsGerald 
Cen’l New York, Syracuse, N. Y., “10, Goodsell 
East Tennessee, Greenville,Tenn.. “ 11, Andrews 
Cen’l Tennessee, Dowelltown, Tenn.,“ 11, Hurst 
N. Mex. Eng. Mis., “ 11, Warren 
Oklahoma, Oklahoma, Ok., “ Tl, Vincent 
Holston, Jehnson City, Tenn.,* 17, Andrews 
Southern German, San Antonio, Tex., Nov. 22, Warren 
Austin, San Antonio, Tex., “ 29, Warren 
West Texas, Columbus,Tex., Dec. 6, Warren 
Texas, Huntsville, Tex., “ 13, Warren 

FOREIGN CONFERENCES. 
Italy, Milan or Pavia, May %, Newman 


Bulgaria Mis Con., Rustchuk, June 13, Newman 


Switzerland, Thalweil, “ 1, Newman 
Japan, Tokyo, July 4, Ninde 
South Germany, Pforzheim, ad 4, Newman 
North Germany, Plauen, “ i, Newman 
Denmark Mission, Fredrikshavn, “18, Newman 
Norway, Fredrikstadt, Aug. 1, Newman 
Korea Mission, Seoul, “16, Ninde 
Sweden, Stockholm, “ 16, Newman 
Pinl'd & St. Pe, M.,Nikolaistad, “ 29, Newman 
North China, Peking, Sept. 26, Ninde 
Cen’l China Mis’n, Kiu-Kiang, Oct. %, Ninde 
Foo-Chow, Foo-Chow, Nov. 21, Ninde 
West China Mis., Chun King. 


By order and on behalf of the Board of Bishops, 
EDWARD G. ANDREWS, Secretary. 
Albany, N. Y., April 30, 1894. 








Church Register. 


HERALD CALENDAR. 








Epworth Union meeting, 8t. Paul’s Oh., Lowell, May 16 
Epworth League Sub-district Convention, at E. 
Weymouth, Mass., Wednesday, May 16 
New Bedford Dist, Min. Asso.,at W. Dennis, June 11, 12 
Providence Min. Asso., at Centreville, June 25, 26 
North’n New England Ch q bly, 
at Fryeburg, Me., July %-Aug. 11 
Yarmouth Picnic, Aug. 2 
” Camp-meeting, Aug. 6-13 
West Dudley Camp- meeting, Aug. 4-13 
Me, Ch bly, at North- 
port, Me., Aug. 13-17 
Martha’s Vineyard Camp-meeting, Aug. 19-96 


POST-OFFICE ADDRESSES. 
Rev. Daniel Richards, 18 Loring 8t., Somerville, Mase. 
Rev. Wm. P. Blackmer, West Brookfield, Mass. 
Rey, Church Tabor, Langdon, D. ©. 
Rev. G. G. Powers, Greene, Me. 
Rev. Franklin Fisk, Natick, Mass. 


SEVENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE EVAN- 
GELISTIC ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND. — The 
listic Association of New England will hold its 
Seventh annual conference for pastors, evangelists and 
men, May 1-17. Among the speakers will be 
Rev. A. ©. Dixon, D. D., of Brooklyn, N. ¥., the Iéader of 
the great religious movement in Brooklyn and New York 
the past seven months. Dr. Dixon is the pastor 
of the Hanson Place Baptist Church, Brooklyn, and one 
of the most aggressive ministers in that denomination. 
Mrs. B. M. Whittemore, of New York city, for some 
years identified with mission work, who spoke so elo- 
quently inthe Christian Workers’ Convention, held in 
will speak under the auspices of the Ladies’ Ex- 
*xutive Committee. Rev. Father A. Lambert, the Re- 
it priest, who recently made a public renuacia- 
tion of the Roman Catholic priesthood and the Church 
ot Rome, at a large public meeting held in the Cooper 
New York, will also give an address. , Prominent 
will be in attendance. Bromfield St., Park 
Stand Clarendon St. churches will be used by the Asso- 
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‘Deaths. 











‘UMPHREY — Died, in Liverpool, Apri! ¢, Mrs . Adelatde 
“Toupetna ® yi 
Hanuah B. Hompatesd, aged ti years and months. 

Sneney Letter trom Apetl $0 00 Mag ¥: 
G. B. Allen, W. J. Atkinson, Horace Alls, Mrs. M. H 
Austin. ©. H. Buck, J. H. Buckey, B. ©. Bass, J. W. 
Breck, J. E. Bowen. G. H. Clark, 8. W. Carpenter, J. M. 
Crawshaw, 8. G, Clark, W. H. Calfee, J. A. Corey, J. T 
Calderwood, A. Chalmers, Cleveland Baking Powder Co. 


G. N. Dorr, C. U. Dunning, Mrs. H. A. Dunton, 0. 8. Dan- 
forth, J.M,. Dougherty, Benj, Dean. E. ©, Ferguson, A. 
W. Ford, L. M. Flocken. David Godfrey, Wm. Gordon, 
E. H. Gregory. Mrs, Rufus Hall, Mrs. E. A. Hunter, ©, A. 
Hunt, T. M. Holmes, Mrs. R. Hemminway, Thomas Ha- 
worth, Mrs. A. M. Hardy, W. T. Hale, A. Howard, Asa 
Higgins, Mrs. A. D. Hill. B. Judd, 8. F. Jones, G. D. 
Lindsay, R. Langford. ©. A. Merrill, BE. U. Maynard, ©. 
H. Mansfield, W. 8. McIntire, W. T. Miller, C. D. Munson, 
D. H. Muller, M. A. McKelvey. J. Nixon, W. M. Newton, 
A.B. Nichols. 8. R, Osman, A. M. Osgood. Otis Perrin, 
Mrs. M. J. Pope, H. 8. Powell, J. N. where nes} M.G. Pen- 
0552S, Panton, 3, F reteey, Ure. e A. Sates. 


Rust, A 
Rowell, J. W. Ross. At Shy 6 Smith, B. H.W. 


A. mpous, 0.) W. F. 
She: ~Y sare Berbers Bo i pBbencer, H. ¢ 
Scripps, ©. H. Smith, F. D. Thurston, O. B. 
Thayer, D. G m, R. J. ° 





20m, James Trogaskis oe eth nie Swev 
. n ° ° 
J, 8. Wilson, B. W. Walker, W. ©. H, W. 


Wedgeworth, eth, J D. D. Warden, R. P. Wi Walker. L. D, Ward- 
Sell 


W. H. M. 8.— We would kindly ask the same and ad- 
dress of any reader of this paper who is willing to for- 
ward regularly after reading, TH18 or any other Christian 
paper to those less fortunate, who are not able to ob- 
tain good reading for themsélves. Zion's HeRauv and 
the Zpworth Herald are especially called for. Please ad- 
dress Mrs. J. R. Farwell, 232 Prospect 8t., Cambridge- 
Port, Mass.. Sec. R. P. Bureau, W. H. M. 8. 





QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 
Lewiston District — First Quarter. 


APRIL. 
Baldwin & Hiram, 29, 30. 

uaY 
So. Paris, 5, 6,a m; Gorham, 15; 
Norway, 6, eve, 7; Rumford, 19, 90, a m; 
N. Norway, 8; Rumford Falls, 90, eve, 91; 
Bethel, 12, 13, a m; Andover, 22; 
Mason, 13, p m; Newry, 2%; 
Berlin, 14; Look’s Mills, %6, 27,0 m; 


W. Paris, 27, eve, 28. 
(Resumed next week.) 
J, ALpenr Oorsr. 


Dover DisTxior — Firnet QUARTER. 


APRIL. 
E. Candia, %,p m,%%,pm; Raymond, %, eve, 9, am; 
Newmarket, 90, eve. 
Mar. 
Hav'ill, 34 Oh, 6, eve, 6,a m; Kingston, lé,eve; 
Merrimacp’t, 6, p m and eve; Law,, &t. M., 19, eve, 90, a m; 
Haverhill, ist Oh., 7, eve; “ Hav. St., 9, eve, Mleve; 
Lawrence, St. Paul's, 6, eve; Garden 8t., 22, eve; 
Haverhill, Grace, 9, eve; Moultonville, 23, eve; 
Milton Mills, 12, eve, 13; Tuftonboro’, %, eve; 
Wolfboro’ Junct., 13, eve; Rochester, 35, eve; 
E. Wolfboro’, 14, p m or eve; Exeter, 96, eve, 27,4 m; 
No. Wakefield with BE. W.; 68. Newm’k’t, 97, eve, 28, eve; 
BE. Kingston, 17, eve; Epping, 29, eve. 
JUNB. 
Sandown, 10, eve; 
B. Rochester, 11, eve; 
Somersw’th, 16, eve, 17,a m; 
Dover, 19,e¥@, 20, eve; 
Portsmouth, 18, eve; 
Greenland, 19, eve; 
Hampstead, 9,eve,10,am; Auburn, 23,eve, %, am; 
E. Hampstead, 10, p m; Chester, 4, p m and eve. 
N.B. Please see that the estimating committee is 
ready, and that account of moving expenses is provided 
as per Disciplinary law. See { 283 
Dover, N. H. 


Amesbury, 1, eve; 
Salisbury, 2, eve, 3,a m; 
Smithtown, 3, p m, 5, eve; 
Hampton, 3, eve, 4, eve; 
Methuen, 6, eve; 

Lowell, 7, eve; 


G. W. Norns, P. B. 


Concord District — PinsT QUARTER. 
APRIL. 
Alexandria, 29, p m; 
Franklin Falls, 30, eve. 
MAY. 


Weirs, %, pm; 
Bristol, 28, eve, 29, a m; 


Bow, 1, eve; Rumney, 16, eve; 
Concord, B. M.Oh.,2,eve; Warren, 19, eve, 90, am; 
” First Ch.,3,eve; East Haverhill, 9, eve; 
Swiftwater,6a mand eve; North Haverhill, 21, eve; 
Benton, 6, p m; Haverhill, 22, eve; 
Woodsville, 7, eve; Piermont, 23, eve; 
Suncook, 6, eve; North Monroe, 2%, p m; 
Tilton, 9, eve; Monroe, 25, eve; 
Laconia, 10, eve; Milan, %, eve, 27, a m; 
Lakeport, 11, eve; W. Milan, 27, p m; 
Cen. 8’dw’ch, 12, eve, 13, am; Stark, 27, eve; 
Moultonboro’, 13, eve; Stratford, %, p m; 
South Tamworth, l4,eve; Groveton, %, eve; 
Penacook, 15; Lancasterand Grange Vil- 


B. M. Ch. dedication, 16; 
Plymouth, 17, eve; 


- lage, 29, eve; 
Whitefield, 9, eve; 
Jefferson, 31, eve. 

JUNB. 
South Columbia, 10, p m; 
Colebrook, 10, eve; 
East Colebrook, 11, p m; 


Littleton, 1, eve; 
W. Thornton, 2, eve, 3,a m; 
Elisworth, 3, p m; 


Gilford, 4, eve; East Columbia, 11, eve; 
Chichester, 6, eve; Canaan, 12, eve; 
Landaff, 7, eve; Lyman, 13, p m; 
Bethlehem, 8, eve; Lisbon, 13, eve; 


Bloomfield, 9, eve, 10,2 m; Gilmanton, 16, eve. 


5. C. Kuuier, P. BE. 
14 Centre &t., Concord, N. H. 


AvousTA District — First QUARTER. 


APRIL. . 
Temple, 29; Weld, 30. 

MAY. 
Richmond, 5, 6; Farmington, %; 


Oakland & Sidney, 17, 18; Bustis, 26,27; 
Kent’s Hill & Readfi'd, 19, 90; Kingfleld, 29; 


Livermore Falls, 22; Strong, 30; 
Wilton, 23; Phillips, 31. 
(The full list next week.) 
J.B. LAPmAM, 








REOPENING. — The reopening of the Cataumet M. EB. 
17. Former pastors and friends are cordially in- 


Business Rotices. 


READ the last column on the 15th page for 
announcement of the latest publications of the 
Methodist Book Concern. 








Mas. Winetow's Soormine Syrup has been used for 
children teething. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the beat 


' remedy for Diarrhaa. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


Dean's Rheumatic Pills absolutely cure ‘Rbeumatiom 
and Neuralgia. Entirely vegetable. Safe. 


Dr. STRONG’S 
SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 
A popular resort for health, change, rest and 
recreation all the year. 
Elevator, Blectric Bells, Steam, Open Fire- 





places, Sun Parlor and Promenade on the roof, 


Suites of room with private baths. Croquet, 
‘Lawn Tennis, etc. Massage, Electricity —all 
baths and all remedial appliances. 

New Turkish and Russian baths in the Annex 
unsurpassed in elegance and completeness. 
Send for Illustrated Circular. 








| DEDICATION. — The Baker Memorial Bootety of Con- 
cord, N. H., will dedicate their new church edifice, May 
‘16. Services at? p. m., with brief addresses by the Pre- 
‘aiding Elder and former pastors of the church. Bishop 
Foster will preach and dedicate the church at 7.30 p, m 
(Dr. Parkhurst, editor of Zion's HeRap, will preach on 
‘Thursday evening, May 17, at 7.80. Ministerial breth- 
‘ren and all friends are invited. Special round-trip tick- 
ota, at reduced rates, on the O. & M. BR. R., good to return 
on the = from the following stations: Nashua, Man- 
k, Tilton, Laconia, Plymouth. 
G. M, Our. 








8T. ALBANS DISTRICT PREACHERS MEETING will 
be held at Swanton, Monday and Tuesday, June 1) and 12. 
| Monday evening, sermon, H. W. Worthen, 

| Tuesday morning, prayer-meeting, 8. 8. Brigham. 

} LITERARY PROGRAM. 


| Reason — Defined, Its Just Office, R. L, Bruce; Revela- 
tion — What It Is, Why Necessary, H. F, Reynolds; The 
Old T - , J. H. Wallace; The New 
(Testament — Genuineness, R. J. Chrystie; Biblical Crit- 
iciam, G, L. Story; Books that have been Helpful to Me 
-- How, L. 0, Sherburne; The Special Value of the Mag- 
azines, W. H. Atki ; What © titutes a Workiag Li- 
brary ? A. B, Baright; How can the Church Aid in the 
‘Spiritual Development of Young Converts ? A. B, Riggs; 
‘Should the Church Wait for Special Seasens before Be- 
ginning Revival Services? Harvey Webster. . 

| Let the brethren unassigned come prepared with some 
topic of their own selection. G. L, Story, Seo. 








NOTICE. — The next meeting of the New Bedford Dis- 
trict Ministerial A lation will be held at West Den- 
nis, June 11 and 1%. Water Ex. 


8ST. JOHNSBURY DISTRICT PREACHERS’ MERT- 
ING will be held at St. Johnsbury, June 13-16. 

Preaching Wednesday evening at 7 o'clock by Rev. W. 
R. Davenport. 

Prayer service Thursday morning at @ o'clock, led by 
Rev. I, P. Chase. 

Preaching Thursday evening at 7 o'clock by Rev. J. 8. 
Tupper; Friday evening by Rev. F.T. Clark. 

LITERARY EXeRcians. 

Sketch of Sermon, J.8, Allen; Nature and Office of Con- 
science, F.W. Lewis, C. P. Taplin; How may Perpetuity of 
Spiritual Life in Young Converts be Promoted? J. BE. 
Knapp, G. H. Wright; Preacher's Attention to Physical 
Health, C. H. Tucker, Balph Gluckler; Limitations of 
Prayer, J. 0. Sherburne,W, 8.Allen; Divine Agency in Re- 
vivais, A. L.Cooper, 0.M. Boutwell; Human Agency in Re- 
vivals, W. 8, Smithers, F. T. Clark; Pastor's Responsibil- 
ity for a Revival on his Charge, G. 0. Howe, A. G. Austin; 
Value of System in the Stady,W. C. Johnson, J. B. Farrow; 
Value of System in Pastoral Work, P. N. Granger, A. 
Gregory; How I Prepare and Deliver My Sermons, J. 8. 
Tupper, F. B. Ourrter, J. A. Dixon, J. T. Baxendale, 8. G, 
Lewis, W. G. McNeil, Silas Van DeCar, Thomas Tyrie. 

Brethren not assigned are invited to presenta brief 
sketch of the sermon of last Sunday. 

Distriet stewards’ meeting Thursday, June 14, at 1.30 
p.m. Preachers please notify district stewards. 

Please notify Rev. Thomas Tyrie whethér you are or 
are not coming; how you will come, whether by rail or 
carriage, and whether your wife will eee you. 





iP, Omags,’ 
THOMAS TYRIE, 


Amarin Cut Glass 


Of the clearest and most brilliant crystal, 
exquisite designs, the most artistic produc- 
tions known to modern glass cutting. 

An extensive exhibit adapted to wedding 
gifts, including all the variety of single pres- 
entation pieces. Also the rich Vienna gilded 
Table Glagsware. 

Dinner Set Department includes many new 
as well as the old standard patterns in sets 
complete or separate pieces, also handsome 
China course sets, from the low cost to the 
most expensive services, including English, 
French, German and American. 


Jones, MeDatiee & Stratton, 


China, Gloss and Lamps. 
20 FRANKLIN. 


com. 











MRS. BISHOP CLARK. — Testimonies to the widely- 
extended influence of Mrs. Clark's consecrated voice 
and pen, the example of her steadfast faith and her loyal 
devotion to the cause of Christ, have come to her chil- 
dren from unlooked-for sources. They desire to place 
these in permanent form, as a most precious family in- 
heritance, and request that additional memories or in- 
cidents from any whose lives have been touched by 
hers, be forwarded to her daughter, Mrs. Katharine 
Clark Mullikin, Clifton, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





METHODIST COLLEGES — ATTENTION. — A gradu- 
ate of Wesleyan University, who has taught in one of 
the oldest Methodi demies in New England for sev- 
eral years, has just completed three years of advanced 
study in Germany and Athens, chiefly in the line of Latin 
Literature and Classical 4- logy. He is p Marly 
well fitted to teach <:cher of these branches, or German, 
or if necessary ail three. Any Methodist college filling 
vacancies for the coming year in these departments 
would do well to ider the testi lals ef this candi- 
date. Letters may be addressed to A. B. O., care of Z1- 
on'’s HERALD. 











AN AVAILABLE SUPPLY. — Mr. Charles H. Grubb, a 
local preacher, highly recommended by Rev. Wesley 
Guard, vice-president of the Irish Conference, by Rev. 
R. Crawford Johnson, secretary ef the Conference, and 
by many others in England as well as in Ireland, having 
recently arrived in this country, wishes to enter our 
ministry as a supply. He is twenty-nine years of age, 
has a wife and four children, and impresses me as likely 
to be very acceptable and useful. His address for some 
time to come will be 160 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

EDWARD G, ANDREWS. 


PROGRAM OF NEW BEDFORD DISTRICT MINISTER- 
RIAL ASSOCIATION, to be held at Weat Dennis, Mass., 
June 11 and 12, to commence at 2 p.m. 

Preachers, ©. F. Hatch, W. A. Lace. 

Devotional exercises; bua | The Message of John’s 
Gospel, by ©. W. Holden; A Minister's Vacation, and 
How to Spend It, by B. F. Clark, 

Devotional exercises. Hymnody, Ancient and Mod- 
ern, by ©. B. Harris, D. D.; Review of Dr. Strong's book, 
“ The New Bra,” by R. ©. Miller. 

Devotional exercises; business; Papacy, or, United 
Italy, by J. G@. Gammons; Dangers of Club Life to the 
Home and the Church, by B. F. Simon; Review of Prof 
©, W. Shield's brochure on church unity, by J. N. Patter 
son. 

All brethren notify Rev. J. G. Gammons if they pur- 
pose to attend the Association. 





W. F. Dav, Seo. 




















Light for 

Street and Driveway. 

The 8. G. & L. Co. TuBULAR 
GLoBE STREET Lamp ie the best 
made. Hqual to the best gas light. 
Will not blow out, emoke or freeze. 
Can be set by wick regulator to burn 
from 4to 16houre. Ie cheap, yet per- 


fect. Burne 4 hours for 1 cent. 


a it of your Gealer, He has it or 
can get it for you if you insist, 
Send for our catalogue. 


Steam Gauge and Lantern Co, 
Sraacuss, N.Y. Cmrcaeo: % Lazer Sr. 


GOD’ SX wanton Parsintion te Man, as 


Bond Stamp for Key to Knowledge. 
PLANETARY Pus, Co., © Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


A DAY vith BIRDS and FLOWERS: 


New Songs, Recitations, Hymns, 
Scripture Readings 
A BRavuTirvuL, 16 Paor Szxvics, 


exo. is, For Children’s Day, 


No, 12, 
By HUBERT P. MAIN. 
S84 per 100; 5 cents each by mall. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN ©O.,, 
16 Hast Hh St., New York. 216 Wabash Ave., 





Chicago. 





JUST ISSUED! HULL’S 


Children $ Day Serviee 


No. (0 for 1694. 
B... 4 BEST NUMBER OF THE SERIES. 
charming new A 4 = and Supplement oon 
taining 8 A beautiful 


‘Priceless Garland. ” 


Send 5 cents Specimen copy af bot. ie Dermeoviens Sup- 
plement. Price of the p wel sa.bo By hundred. By 
mail $4.50. One dozen 8 ich is 

Moents. Address, 


ASA HULL, 150 Nassau 8t., New York. 








fils 


clit 





for Young Folks. For use in public and 
pyr the home. T: Drills.ete. 
A lesson in geography, @ cents, 

oun ‘oesing, A series of evolutions, @ cents. 

Heroes, A marching song for boys, 75 cents. 

Japanese Parasol March and Drill, 5 ceuts. 

Song of the Rain Drops, A motion song, ye cents, 

Tambourine Maroh and Drill, cen. 

Today, A character sketch with tableaux, go cants, 

T or the Music of the Future, 50 «t:. 

vee Ten Littie Sunflowers, 4 humorous chorus 

and encore. Very entertaining. so cents, 

Vesterday or Grandma's Dream, A beautiful little 
sketch with old time costumes. 0 cents, 

Theory and Practice, A singing class lesson, 60 ofs. 

The dolly Littie Waiters, © censs. 

The Littie Turkkee Turks, s cents. 

1'm Ashamed to Look my Dolly in the Eyes, 
A cute song for a bright little girl. wo cents. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE FREE. 
to cupy of MBustoas Vietter cediniaing Chests Aathenss 








—PUBLISHED BY— 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, . - NEW YORK, . - OHTIOAGO 
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Our Book Table. 
Anti- er Cxttetam or, or, ‘ef to the B.D, 


Pity of th 
President Henry W. Yeas 
wiiltai a. Moorehead, Dp D.D.; 








Price, $1.50. 

This volume contains a collection of fourteen 
papers, read by the above-named gentlemen at 
the sixth annual I d tional Seaside 
Bible Conference at Asbury Park, Aug. 11-21, 
1893. They are criticisms of the Higher Criti- 
cism. The writers, forthe most part, hold ex- 
tremely conservative views on questions touched 
by advanced criticism. They are “old timers,” 
inquiring for the old ways, with their faces set 
thither and prepared to antagonize any new 
positions in regard to the books of the Old and 
New Testaments. That many things are well 
and truly said, is not doubted; that they fail to 
realize what is best in the new criticism, is 
equally evident. It is the old story of learned 
conservatism —the scholar confined to the old 
grooves of thought and looking backward for 
the millennium. 

The essays here given are, of course, of very 
unequal value. The opening one by Professor 
Osgood on “ learned doubt,” is a thwack over 
the shoulders of the English deists and the 
rationalists — just about as appropriate as a dis- 
course on the dream of Nebuchadnezzar or the 
dead fly in Solomon’s pot of ointment. Prof. 
Moorehead reduces the magnificent drama con- 
tained in the Book of Job to a fragmentary bio- 
graphical record; while Dr. Chambers platitu- 
dinizes learnedly and devoutly on the nature, 
uses and authority of the Psalter, just as good 
forty years ago as now. The Pentateuch is 
treated by Prof. W. H. Green, of Princeton. He 
considers the unity and authenticity of the five 
books. The higher critic finds evidence of differ- 
ent documents or fragments embedded in the 
record as we now have it,while Prof. Green holds 
that the five books possess a unity and were 
tashioned by one hand. He does not deny that 
the writer of the Pentateuch drew from different 
sources; what he does claim is that ‘‘ from what- 
ever source the materials may have been gath- 
ered, if all has been cast into the mold of the 
writer’s own thoughts, presented from his point 
of view, and arranged upon a plan and method 
of his own, the work possesses the unity which 
we maintain.” This definition of unity would 
be accepted by the moderate higher critics, 
against whom Prof. Green really has no case, To 
make out a case, he has to direct his arguments 
against the extreme views on the subject. 

The Higher Criticism is simply a study of the 
books of the Bible as to their unity and author- 
ship—certainly a very harmless and proper study. 
The critics are many, holding a great variety of 
views, some of them moderate and very reason- 
able, and others extravagant. Now what Prof. 
Green and others attempt to do is to discredit 
the entire trend of investigation by the utter- 
ances of some of the more extravagant advocates. 
The trend of a scientific investigation may be 
altogether correct, while some statements of an 
over-positive advocate may be untenable. If 
these extravagant claims are accepted as proof 
against the correctness of the tendency, there 
could be no advance in science, The same holds 
true in the field of Higher Criticism. The trend 
of thought is correct. The investigation is going 
forward; just how much has been proven is not 
yet clear; the labors of some future radactor will 
be in demand to sift and harmonize the mate- 
rial. The critics may not prove half as much as 
they now claim. That is incident to all difficult 
and extended investigations, There is sure to 
be variety of claims before coming to harmony 
of results. Let the investigation proceed; the 
truth can suffer no harm thereby. The scholar- 
ship of the world will finally accept only what is 
really proven; and the findings of that scholar- 
ship, whatever they may be, will in the end be 
accepted by all reasonable Christian men. 

That we should guard nst the hasty ac- 
ceptance of new views is proper, but that we 
should discredit this whole critical movement 

because extravagant claims have been made by 
oneand another, is unreasonable and unwise. 
Here lies the sin of most of the writers of these 
papers. They disprove some extravagant view 
and assume to have discredited the whole move- 
ment. With much that is good inthe book 
there is yet a dead fly in the ointment. We 
regret that such a conservative book should be 
issued by the Methodist Book Concern. Meth- 
odists, though guarded as to what shall be finally 
accepted as truth, are in sympathy with advance 
thought in theology and science. 








American Ch Consisting of a Series of 
Denominational birt tories ‘published Sader the wt 


spices of the American esenn d of Snares History. Vol. 
I. The Christian Litera’ New York. 
Price, $2 per volume; or, $3 noid by Dy ikeok i 
The eleventh volume of this admirable series, 
here presented, contains outline histories of four 
American denominations — the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, by Prof. Gross Alexander, 
D. D.; the United Presbyterian Church, by 
James B, Scouller, D. D.; the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church, by Prof. R. V. Foster, 
D. D.; and the Presbyterian Church, South, by 
Prof. T. C. Johnson, D.D. These authors, while 
loyal to their several denominations, have writ- 
ten in a generous and catholic temper; the main 
facts are presented in a compact and orderly 
form and inastyle at once intelligible and at- 
tractive. In its tendency the work can hardly fail 
to be conciliatory. The facts in the history of the 
various churches‘are laid along side by side, and 
the reader is able to see the important truths 


‘many of the views which separate the or- 


they hold in common, and at the same time to 
observe how comparatively unimportant are 


. This is especially true of the off- 
shoots from the main bodies. In many instances 
the causes of separation have disappeared. This 
is the case with the Methodist and Presbyterian 
organizations in the South and the United Pres- 
byterian Church. The institution of slavery 
was the initial and com cause of 
separation in the South, but the divisions re- 
main even though the cause has been removed. 
The waves run high even after a great storm has 
passed from the bosom of the Atlantic, but, the 
storm having passed, the tendency to equilibrium 
is restored. So we think it must be among these 
Christian organizations. They must gravitate 
towards each other, and, while no valid reason 
remains for continued separation, it is to be 
hoped they will ultimately unite. This work 
of the historians cannot fail to aid in the move- 
ment. The catholic spirit exhibited by the 
leaders in this church history movement, 
among whom are Bishop Harst, Prof. Fisher 
of Yale, and the writers of theseseveral volumes, 
will contribute to this desirable result. The 
fight against evil in this land demands the 
strong co-operation, and, if possible, the union, 
of the Christian forces in a few grand army 
corps. The four bodies noticed in this vol- 
ume began very small, but have grown to con- 
siderable magnitude, The growth of the South- 
ern Methodists especially is a marvel. They 
have quadrupled and become one of the 
leading churches in the land. The Cumber- 
land Presbyterians are also active and vigorous. 


For Honor and Life, A Novel. me William Westall. 
Harper & Brothers: New York. joe, $1.25. 


The scene of this story is laid in and about 
Paris at the opening of the French Revolution. 
The hero was a member of the Swiss Guards,who 
resisted the attack on the Tuileries ending in 
the bloody massacre of Aug, 10, 1792, The move- 
ment is rapid, attended with bold advances and 
hairbreadth escapes. Though given under the 
form of fiction, the tale affords a vivid and faith- 
ful picture of the actual condition, giving oné a 
better idea of that demoniacal uprising than can 
be obtained from any history. It is a picture of 
the storm at ite height and amidst its utmost 
fury, taken as it were by photograph, showing 
the main characters in their action amid the 
blackness and violence of the tempest. The story 
conducts us out of the storm into the sunshine 
beyond, affording the author the advantage of 
contrast.and climax. Though these contrasts 
required the exertion of the utmost literary 
skill, the tale is told with ease and naturalness. 
There is no straining for effects. The situations 
seem to be inevitable and to have arisen without 
any exertion of genius, But naturalness evinces 
the greatest genius. 


“aut 


This volume, containing thirty-one letters by 
a sprightly writer, belongs in ‘ Neely’s Library 
of Choice Literature,’ issued monthly at $6 a 
year. Mr. Stoddard is a good observer of men, 
scenery and incidents. His letters afford pen- 
photographs of phases of the islands which have 
of late assumed a peculiar interest to the Amer- 
ican public, without going into historic or 
governmental questions. The book reflects the 
surface of things in the Sandwich Islands. 

"Yribe tt. ‘Pubiiaed’ by the no Author, W ward ard, Par Price, 

Scents. Will be sent by mail on Moskos ipo bt pe price. 

The author is a poet who has given, in this 
little volume, a splendid exhibition of his poetic 
genius. There isa grandeur in his imagination 
and much power and beauty in his expression. 
There are exquisite}passages. There is a majesty 
in the whole movement, The atmosphere is that 
of the Roman world with an outlook into all the 
ages. Pompeii, in the majestic silence of 
death, 





or, Las: rs from Low Latitudes. 
sieve n Beaddard Fe F. Tennyson Neely: 


* stands tranafigured by the sea; 
Swift from her throne, by ruthless Ruin hurled, 
She lives today immortal as the world.” 








. Magazines. 


—— Harper's for May is a superior number. 
The articles are all good ; some of them are choice. 
This old favorite has always something the read- 
er will be sure to relish, and often furnishes sev- 
eral extra dishes. The number opens with T. B. 
Aldrich’s poem, “The Lament of El Moulok.”’ 
W. D. Howells contributes a delightful article, 
the first in a series — ‘‘ My First Visit to New En- 
gland.” Mark W. Harrington tells of ‘The Ad- 
vent of Spring.” Richard Harding Davis gives 
the story of ‘The Exiles.’”” Owen Wistar has a 
readable article on “A Kinsman of Red Cloud.” 
The reader will be sure to follow Frederic M. 
Burr in his “Little Journey in Java.” The 
choice article of the number, in our view, is 
James Lane Allen’s opening of a new story, 
“The Kentucky Cardinal,’ illustrated by Albert 
E, Sterner. (Harper & Bros.: New York.) 

—— The Forum for May is a number of unsur- 
passed excellence. The fourteen articles are all 
ably written, and are on important subjects. 
Ex-Gov. Russel! and Senator Cullom antagonize 
each other over Cleveland’s first year in his sec- 
ond term. Dr. Coit pleads the importance of 
State aid for the unemployed, and D. M. Means 
shows its dangerous absurdity. President Hall 
has a valuable article on “Universities and the 
Training of Professors.” Edward Atkinson 
points out the meaning of “‘ Farm Mortgage Sta- 
tistics.” “The Dilatory Senate and the Depres- 
sion of Trade;” the “ of the House of 


and American; ” “The Taxing of Church Prop- 
erty,” and “ President Eliot’s Twenty-Five 
Years,’’ are titles to other articles. (Forum Pub- 
lishing Co.: New York.) 


—— In Christian Thought for April Dr. Brad- 
ford, the new editor, makes a favorable showing. 
The contributed articles as well as the editorial 
work are strongand timely. Prof. G. F. Wright 
considers ‘The Bible and Science;” Prof. Geo. 

D. Herron discusses the “Quality of Our Immor- 
tality;’’ Theodore ¥, Seward, ‘“‘The Federation 
of the World ;” and D. B. St. John shows the 
“ Proper Relations of Christians to Hospitals.” 
The articles are fresh and suggestive. The ed- 
itor opens his window to the east and lets in the 
morning light upon the various fields of thought. 
(Wilbur B. Ketcham: New York.) 


—— The Chautauquan for May abounds in 
good reading matter. Asa frontispiece it has a 
likeness of Archdeacon Farrar. The Required 
Readings contain articles on “ Village Life in 
Russia;” ‘‘ Railroading asa Career;’’ “ Italy’s 
Futare;” “The Limit of Athletics for Brain 
Workers; ”’ ‘‘ Mental Philosophy and the For- 
eign Policy of Italy.”” In the department of 
General Reading are papers on “The Liquor 
Traffic in New York and Pennsylvania;” “ Fa- 
mous English Preachers;”’ ‘‘ Portable Electric- 
ity; ’ The Mutual Relations of Plant and Ani- 
mal Life;” and a sketch of William E. Glad- 
stone. (T. L. Flood: Meadville, Pa.) 


—— The Missionary Review of the World tor 
May contains valuable information about every 
part of the mission field. Dr. Pierson, the edit- 
or-in-chief, defines the true charm and power 
‘of missions, Rev. W.F. Oldham presents the 
condition of the work in Malaysia, and Rev. 
‘J. J. Fuller gives his experience in Jamaica and 
old Calebar. Dr. Gracey, in the International 
Department, furnishes articles on the way pagan 
Rome became Christian, on Japan, and the work 
‘among the higher classes in China. (Funk & 
Wagnalls Company: New York.) 

—— The Church at Home and Abroad is the 
monthly missionary magazine published by the 
Presbyterian Church for the home and foreign 
fields, The May number isamply stored with 
the latest information from the various fields, 
making a presentable and instructive number. 
(Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath 
School Work: Philadelphia.) 


—— Our Day tor March-April furnishes a vig- 
orous review of current reform along its main 
lines. The reader will study John B. Donald- 
son’s ‘‘ Cosmopolitan Christianfty of the Twen- 
tieth Century,” as well as Mr. Cook’s view of 
Hawaiian annexation. The editor is always 
strong and fearless, and performs a valuable 
service in his criticism of the evils of the day. 
(Our Day Publishing Company: Boston.) 
—— The Popular Science Monthly for May is 
rich in suggestive articles. Ex-President White 
adds another chapter on the warfare of science. 
He here considers the theological and scientific 
theories of evolution in animated nature. Wal- 
lace has another article on the ‘‘ Ice Age and Its 
Work.” Prof. Evans discusses religious belief as 
a basis of morality. A sketch of Sir Joseph 
Henry Gilbert, with a portrait, concludes the 
number. (D, Appleton & Company: New York.) 
—— Lippincott's for May presents “‘ The Auto- 
biography of a Ptofessional Beauty,” by Eliza- 
beth Phipps Train, filling ninety-six pages of 
‘the magazine. Following it is a bread-winner’s 
story of ‘How I Gained an Income; ” F. B. 
Loomis’ account of an American living abroad; 
and fresh instalments of ‘The Trespasser,”’ by 
Gilbert Parker. (J.B. Lippincott & Co.: Phila- 
delphia.) 


—— The Quarterly Journal of Economics for 
April contains some valuable articles. John 
Bates Clark considers a universal law of eco- 
nomic variation; James Mavar, the English rail- 
‘way rate question; President Andrews, the bi- 
metallist committee of Boston; W. J. Ashley, 
the Anglo-Saxon township. (Geo. H. Ellis: Bos- 
ton.) 

—— The April Homiletic Review contains its 
usual store of good and valuable thought for the 
student and preacher. The Review Section con- 
tains five articles, on “ Reality in Pulpit Speech,” 
“The Homiletic Value of Historic Steay,” 


us mp hag 7 the ponies of i h mymnsty,” 
The Person of Christ,” and “ Light on Seript- 
ure Texts from Seecnt” yo ng ” There are 


a by Maclaren, Vogel, Locke 
4 Burrill. The somber fa velit? a very 


om sin 8 tive side-thought as Y well oo 
n the above main features. (Funk & Wagnalls 
Company: New York.) 
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A Friend In Need 


—Fearline. \t's a friend in- 
deed to every woman. It 
washes clothes, paint, dishes, 
glass—anything that you want 
clean, It washes with half 
the labor, and without harm. 
It cleans without wearing out, 
and without worry. Pearline 
saves the hardest part of all 
work. Have nothing to do 
with imitations; you'll have 
little to do, if you use Pearline, 
Peddlers and some unscrupu- 

Beware ti foafes"ar artim 
IT’S FALSE- 

Pearline is never peddled, and if your grocer sends 


you something in place of a re do the honest 
thing—send if back. 25 JAMES PYLE, N. Y 





What Causes Pimples > 


> Clogging of the pores or 
& 
07, 


hs of the 
glands with sebum or oily 
matter. 
Nature will not allow the 
‘ clogging of the pores to 
continue long, hence, in- 
flammation, pain, swelling 
| and redness. 
What Cures Pimples? 

The only reliable cure, when not due to a 
constitutional humor, is CuTicuRA Soap. 

It dissolves sebaceous or oily matter, re- 
duces inflammation, soothes and heals irri- 
tated and roughened surfaces, and restores 
the skin to its original purity. 

Besides being the most effective skin puri- 
fying and beautifying soap, it is the purest, 
sweetest, and most delicate of toilet soaps. 

Sold throughout the world. Porrer Drve 
AND Crem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston. 

* All about the Skin, Scalp, and Hair,” free. 















Advice to Dyspeptics. 


ONTENTS: Dyspepsia andits causes. Experienceof 
a sufferer. Liver complaint a twin disorder. Con- 


stl athens aresult of dyspepsia. Food to be taken. Food 
to be av ided. Matted thee Res to to any address. 
JOHN 4 MOALVIN, Lowell, Mass., 14 years City Treas. 





DR. ANDREW JACKSON DAVIS’ 


Cucu oyun, MBER 


TE ol 


ae Pn Acid Stomach, Indigestion, ind 
8 ac! a 
awaken ¢ at. Seomae, Liver, and Bowels 
to healthy 


ey produce no pain 
and hways ove vecdia” 
PRICE 250. A BOX. §& BOXES FOR $1.00. 
Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


§, WEBSTER & (0.,63 Warren Av. Boston, Mass, 
Carter, Carter & Kilham, Wholesale Agents. 


eee” 


CHOLERA 


I have a sure, tried, proved 
and guaranteed cure for Hog 
and Chicken Cholera, which has stood the test for 
six years, without failure, that 1 know of, but has effec 
thousands of cures. My father (the inator) is, and 
has been for forty years, one of the } ng hog raisers 
in this country. He lost a great many hogs and chickens 
with cholera, but has not lost a single one since the dis- 
is — $1 will buy enough of = ingre, 
tents at any store to cure from 60 to 75 h I 
will send the recipe and family ri ate to any one or 
cents (stamps taken), which is nothi ng ¢ compared! to 
real worth. Order while ‘ou think of Because other 
remedies 2 Saikee it is no sign this will. References: The 
Pos r, Express Agent,or any business house or cit 
izen in this town. Address 


Mrs. RACHEL V. THOMAS, 
Cowarts, Alabama. 


—. 
sss sees eee 
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Agents wanted at once 


CHICKEN CHOLERA 





Ayer’s 


CHERRY 


Pectoral 
For Colds and Consbe 


RECEIVED 
MEDAL and DIPLOMA 














Lords;” “ ChildgStudy;” “Home Life, English 










Dises are invisible, and 
comfortable. Relieve more cases of 






than all devicesin the world. H. A. 
Wales, 652 Ashland Block, Chicago. 
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nent alternations of sickness and recovery, 
the winter until, on the last “ of 
the final assault of death prevailed 
and the 8 yy ey J F 

Mr. Pottle was born Strong e., July 5, 

1823. While he wasa youth the paternal res- 
was removed to Salem, Me., where he 
his father’s farm until manhood. In 
married life ona farm which he 
in the adjoining town of Freeman. 
all hie eee sons and oa. 
—were born. was Lydia, ter 
i and sister of the 
, lanchard, of Lewiston. She was a 
noble woman, whose fidelity to her trust as wite 
and mother was rewarded by the confidence and 
devotion of her husband, the obedience of her 
children, and their growth in sterling qualiti.s 
of heart and mind. In , Bro. Pottle removed 
to Strong, engaging in agriculture on a farm 
near the village, on which he spent the last 
twenty-three years of his life. Here in Febru- 
ary, 187 , his wife exchanged the duties and 
companionship of earth for the association of 
the redeemed. Bro, Pottle’s second wife was 
Mrs. Lucinda Douglas, of Lewiston, who proved 
herself a worthy companion in a home blessed 
with the spirit of pity snd mutual affection. 

The precepts of the New Testament he sought 
to apply to his daily conduct in all the relations 
of Ete He was therefore upright, kind, and 
had a wide love and deep sympathy for his fel- 
low-man. was to him the supreme Mas- 
ter, and he cherished with an unwavering love 
the church which Christ redeemed with His own 
precious blood, 

Mr. Pottle was frequently honored by his 
tellow-citizens in being elected to public office, 
as selectman and treasurer —at the time of his 
death having held the latter office thirteen con- 
secutive years. In keeping his public accounts his 
fidelity and accuracy are worthy of special men- 
tion. He kept, also, a diary of important events 
covering a period of more than th rty years, and 
this has often been ref: to as authority. 

On many accounts his departure is felt to be a 
loss, but especially because he has been called 
from the church militant. His Christian disci- 
pleship began at his fifteenth year, when he 
was baptized by Jotham Sewall, a minister of 
the Congregational Church. Bro. Pottie was a 
discerning Christian, of rich experience, in 
whose character liveiy feeling, sound _eresric, 
and steady zeal harmoniously combined. In the 
financial necessities of the church, in her vari- 
ae ape we could de 
tion on his hearty support. might have been 
expected, the church for many years availed 
herself of the benefit of his counsels as class- 
leader, steward and trustee,and until sickness 

mted he was the honored and competent 

her of a large class of adults in the Sabbath- 

school. Truly, his services to God and man were 
abundant. 

He approached the end of life with a faith in 
Christ that Dm him the victory. His readiness 
to de ceply impressed his friends and 
neighbors. Death to him had no sting. His 

ure was a triumphant passage. 
ve brothers and one sister remain. Of these 
one is Rev. Abel W. Pottle, for many years a 
member of the Maine Conference, formeriy pre - 
siding elder of Augusta District, and now pas- 
tor in Westbrook. Another, Hon. weorge rot- 
tle, of Lewiston, is a member of the State board 
of assessors. Twosons and one daughter sur- 
him — Manley B., of Kingfield, county con - 
missioner of Franklin County; Almer W., uv 
Farm m;and Mrs. Albert Daggett, v. 
. His widow beheld his remains carried 
— rom her sight, thinking that soon she 
might follow. The separation was brief. ° 


nd without ques- 





Pottle.— Lucinda, wife of Jeremiah Pottle, 
Lucinda 


died, March 28, . worth was 
born in Wentworth, N. H., December, 1837. 
1858 she became the wife of Theedore 


8 

ceagee ond moved to Chateaugay, N.Y. Here 
was their only child, Alice, now Mrs. Ed- 
ward Will, of Brunswick, Me. Bereaved by the 
death of her husband in 1866, she moved the fol- 
lo year, accompanied by her daughter, to 
m, Me.,and united by letter with Park 
St. Methodist Episcopal Church. In 1875 she 
was married to Jeremiah Pottle, of Strong, Me., 
and, until his death, proved herself an excellent 
Christian companion. As a housewife she was 
t, and co-operated with her husband in 
vat: the Christian graces. Hers was a 
Well-regulated, sunny, restful home, She was 
Well known in the community for her kindness 
and cheerfulness. She was a good neighbor, ac- 
cording to the New Testament standard. Asa 
mother the affectionate esteem of her daughter 

Sccords to her an exalted position. 
Sister Pottle for years taught a class of young 
ladle in Sabbath-school and by them was great- 
y beloved. She was actively interested in 
the foremost in 


church work, being among 
and giving for the support of Uhrist’s 
They home and for its extension abroad. 


ter of Bro. Pottle in the fall and win- 
forbade her further attendance at public 
fanaa loving ministry at home com- 
forted his latest days. Herself the victim. of 
an incurable disease, she heroically stood at her 
Postand watched his waning life until it dis- 


bade Weakness and widowhood Mrs. Pottle 
the adieu to the home of which she was now 
bored a eeupant, where she had loved and la- 
the eighteen years, and was welcomed to 
family of her daughter in Brunswick, 
feareely had she reached her new home of prom- 
comfort and rest when she was prost y 
that Here everything was done to relieve her 
ial Was possible to generous hearts and med- 
ia surgical skill, But all was unavailing. 
& few weeks’ sickness, memorable for the 
borne, and resignation with which it was 
ie she passed into the happy abode which 
Unseen by mortal eye. May we have Divine 
Fe eed when death removes us hence! Her 

Teposes in the village cemetery in Strong. 

* 


paneroft.— Julia 
t., June 1 


Allbee was born in Rock- 
1809, and died March 10, 


; 


She ville, . A 
wes Was converted at the of fifteen, and 
ME by Rev. A. D. Merrill and joined the 
taithtul 7 Ion which she continued to be a 
was &nd devoted member. June 18, 1828, she 
won (now Fe, Joel Bancroft and came to Nel- 
She, Harrisville) to live. 
Tetained her facult 


sed ginases, jes wonderfully, never 
and to the last could read finest 








“ra large and benatitul famitt 
an of children and 
rackilaren assembled to eu _ lovely form 





“Juss Deters koe death she nye 
hs ted the n 
meee bs ae ee. ( 0. 1116) in a 
iorewarned by Jesus’ ona ee 

M. MERRILL, 
Drury.— Ruth Prouty was born in * 
N. Hi. May 26, 1818, and died March 14 ¥ : 
She was converted and joined the M. B. 


to Geo. W. Drury at Grafton, Mass. Later they 
moved to Fitzwilliam, N. H., where after many 

- _ patient ne = great suffering 
M " egy ee A er closing years were 
brightened A Christian cheerfulness under 
trial and marked bya signal devotion to her 
me husband. She has found the rest for which 
she longed. BERTRAND P. Jupp. 





oes. — Emma Goodspeed was born in 
Warren, Vt., April 2, 1852,and died in Waits- 


field, Vé., Feb. , 1804. 
r — was converted at the of 
fifteen and united with the M. BE. Chureh in 


Warren, where she remained a consistent and 
useful member until her death. She always took 
Pie interest in the prosperity of Zion and re- 
oiced with the people of God when a work of 
omg was in p' at home or in other places. 

er faith in the ultimate triamph of Christian- 
ity never wavered. She believed the world’s 
great conqueror was destined to rule and reign 
over all the nations. 

She spent the best years of her life in caring 
for an invalid father, who was left sad and lone- 
ly many years ago by the de ure of the com- 
panion of his youth to the better country, 
whither he went about four years since. 

Sister Goodspeed’s sickness was long and pain- 
full, but she bore it with a fortitude and submis- 
sion rarely displayed by the suffering ones of 
earth. Life or death, as it would please God, 
would be all right with her. As life was slowly 
ebbing away, she would softly whisper, ‘M 
Jesus, as Thou wilt!” ‘My Lord, Thy will be 
done!” and at the last she had intense longin 
to depart and be with Christ and often prayed, 
and pleaded with others to » for her release 
from this world of sin and Selecting. She felt 
su e that when she through the valley 
of the shadow of death, her Lord would be 
Wito her, and that inthe house of many man 
sions she would meet with her loved ones again. 
She was tenderly cared for by her sisters, who 
did everything in their power to make as cheer- 
ful as possible the closing weeks of her earthly 
pilgrimage. 

¢ funeral and burial took place at East War- 
ren, where she had spent nearly all of her life. 
Old friends and school-mates thered, bring- 
ing their garlands of beautiful flowers and list- 
ening tearfully tothe word of consolation as 
suggested by a tex: of her own choosing — her 
favorite one —‘ Atevening time it shall be 


light. 
e laid her away sadl et hopefully, be- 
lieving our loses was her zis, Faith had tri- 


umphed, heaven was won. 
W. E, DovGiass. 


Eddy. — Mrs. Elia A. Eddy was born May 2, 
1845, and died Oct. 22, 1893. 

Mrs. Eddy was the widow of Rev. Henry F. 
Eddy, who joined the New England Conference 
in the spring of 1866, and who died Sept. 27 of 
the same year. After the death of her husband 
she occupied a position at the Northampton In- 
sane Retreat for three years. i to the time of 
her death she was employed in the Hartford 
( ‘onn.) Insane Asylum, where she had been 
ao it twenty years. 

She was a member of the M. E. Church of 
Feeding Hills, and was much beloved by all who 
knew her. She an amiable and cheer- 
ful disposition, and was faithful in the sphere to 
which she was called by the inexplicable work- 
ings of Divine Providence. 

er last sickness was a = one, and 
for more than a year — to her decease she was 
not in good health. She suffered untold agony 
from an internal cancer, which she bore heroic- 
ally. She was tenderly cared for in the institu- 
tion whereshe had so long and kindly cared for 
others. During the last year she was able to do 
but little, and the other attendants did their 
own work and cheerfully assisted her. 

Her remains were ~~ ¥ to Feeding Hills, 
where they now repose with those of Mr. Eddy, 
awaiting the glorious resurrection of the just. 
Her end was peace. CHARLES NICKLIN. 


Gibbs. — Watts Gibbs died at his home in 
t, Me., Feb. 26, 1894, aged 83 years. 

Mr. Gibbs was converted in his early man- 
He was baptized and received into the 


Rev. John At- 
well, in 1833. He married Miss Susan C. Lincoln 
in 1837, His wife, one son and one daughter 
Sd wife of Rev. 8. J. Robinson of the Troy Con- 


erence) survive him. His home life was of rare 


beauty and ity. He was a Christian in his 
home, and t home was one of earth’s choicest 
Bethanys. To be there was to feel the inspira- 


tion from a positive Christian character which 
was being reproduced in the different members 
of his family. He possessed all the finer quali- 
ties of a Christian gentleman, which opened to 
him the many ways of usefulness in social life. 
His good judgment, carefulness and in ity 
in business affairs commended him to his fellow- 
citizens for the positions of official trust within 
their gift, and to the revenue de ment of the 
United States government. In the performance 
of the duties of these relations he won many tes 
timonials of esteem, both from bis fellow-towns- 
men and the higher officials of the Custom serv- 
ice of the ty meng 
Himself, his family and his ions were 
dedicated to the Lord Jesus and His church. He 
was a Bible student and became so familiar with 
ite truths that he was worthy to be the teacher 
of most. He was a man of em and of faith. 
God was everywhere present with him and in all 
his thoughts. Prayer was pleading with God 
that he might find, it was as that he might 
receive, it was knocking that he might enter. 


more than = ps tor ion. 
he faithfully as the Holy Spirit 
moved him, to the edification of listeners. It was 
not a cross, but rather e delight, for him to use 
his all for the advancement of the cause of his 
Master whom not seeing he loved, for he 


walked with until from Olivet of his 
OR) Nk Say 
shail join him in the and of song. =" S* 








For Over-Indulgence 
Use Horsford'’s Acid Phosphate. 


Inbar, and ke orafora’s Kota Phosphate fr Spesty ss. 





A Late Breakfast 
is often eauséd by a late milkman. No cream for the 
coffee or oatmeal has delayed many a morning meal. 
Keep a supply of Borden's Peerless Brand Bvaporated 
Cream in the house, and avold such annoyances. 
Hood’s Cures. 

In saying that Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures, ite propri- 
etors make no idle or extravagant claim. The advertis- 
ing of Hood’s Garsaparilia is always within the bounds 
of reason, because it is true; it always appeals to the ao- 
ber, common sense of thinking people, and itis always 
fully substantiated by endorsements, which,in the finan- 
cial world, would be pted with 4“ t's heal- 
tation. 

Read the testimonials published in bebalf of Hood's 
Sarsaparilia, all from reliable, grateful people. 

They tell the story, Hood's Sarsaparilla Cures. 


Educational. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
_ National and International Growth. 


bearers of University degrees from 
Serotgn eniyeecltion colleges 
ve pursued ess 




















The past year 
seirrendors 


can an 
schools 


matriculants came from twenty Fo and m 
merica:. Sta’ e 

students of literature, llosophy, science, law, medi- 

cine, theo! many advan found in 


logy, Bos ers o 
no other city, The University hash 8 reand 
tecturers. For circulars and information respect- 
ing the Free Sch ips address the Registrar, 12 
Somerset St., Boston, 





guouns TEACHERS 
AND 


PLACES 10 TEACH. 


RHODE ISLAND, East Greenwich. 
East Greenwich Academy. 


Founded 1808. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 
Steam heat and electric light. Endowed. Twelve 
courses. $2008 year. Sept. 12. Write for illustrated cata- 





PK EAH’ AGEN 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 
106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Room 8, 181 Third'St., Portiand, Ore. 
1201-4 So. Spring Bt., Los Angeles, Cal. 
32 Church Btreet, Toronto, n. 

Send w any of the above agencies for 100-page Agenc 
Manual, | omg Corres; ome with employers isfevie. 
ed. Registration forms sent to teachers on applicetion. 

Large numbers of school officers from all sections of 


the coun’ more than ninet r cent. of the 
Public Boksol supetiutendents of New Fngiand, have 
applied to us for teachers. 


We have filled positions at salaries aggregating more 
than 


$3,000,000.00 


HAST MAINE SEMINARY. 


Bucksport, Maine. 
Rev. A. F. Chase, Ph. D., Principal. 


Spring Term opens Tuesday, March 13. 
College Preparatory, Scientific, Academic, Normal, Art 
and Musical Courses. Military Tactics, Business College, 
with first-class instruction. Location unsurpassed. Easy 
of access by boat or by rail. Terms low. Send for Cata- 


~ TASHA SEMINARY 


For Young Women, 
Auburndale, Mass., 

Suggests to parents seeking a good school considera- 
tion of the following pointe in its methods: 

1st. Its special care of the health of growing girls. 

Resident physician supervising work, diet and exer- 
cise; abundant food in good vartety and well cooked ; early 
and long sleep; a fine gymnasium furnished by Dr. Sar- 
gent, of ; bowling-alley and swimming-bath; 
no regular or foreknown examinations, etc. 

2d. Its broadly planned course of stady. 

Boston’s proximity both necessitates and helps to fur- 
nish the best of hers, including many specialists; 
with one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty of thirty. 
Four years’ course: Jn some things equal to college work, in 
others planned rather for home and womanly K/e. Two stad- 
ies required, and two to be chusen from a lst of eight or 
ten electives. One preparatory year. Special students 
admitted if eighteen years or over or graduates of High 
Schools. 

3d. Its home-like air and character. : 

Training in self-government ; limited number (many 
declined every fall for lack of room); personal oversight 
in habits, manners, care of person, room, ete.; comforts 
not stinted. 

4th. Its handiwork and other unusual departments. 

Pioneer school in Scientifi hing of Cooking, Mil- 
linery, Dress-Cutting, Business Law for Women, Home 
Sanitation, Swimming. 

Regular expense for school year, 8500. 

For illustrated catalogue address (fnentioning Zion's 

HERALD), 














Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
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NEW ENGLAND | 
METHODIST BOOK DRPOSPORY 


Now Ready. 
STRONG'S 


Exhaustive Concordance (0 the Bible 


TOGETHER WITH A 


Comparative Concordance 
TO THE 
AUTHORIZED AND REVISED VERSIONS, 
ALSO BRIEF 


Dictionaries of the Hebrew and Greek Words 
OF THE ORIGINAL 


With References to the English Words. 


Dr. James Strong will be recognised as the editor of 
McClintock and Strong's Cyclopedia, This volume ta & mon- 
ument to his industry, his ingenuity, and his distin. 
guished biblical scholarship. 





Complete in one Volume, Quarto. 


in Fine Cloth, Red Kdges, $6.00 net. 
In Half Russia, Cloth Sides, 8.00 net. 
In Half Turkey Morocco, Extra 

Strong, 10.00 net. 


If desired, this work will be sent to any address on re- 
ceipt of TWO DOLLARS, the balance to be paid In 
instalments of @1 per month. Terms include delivery. 





38 Bromfield St., Boston.|- 


FRANK B. SPAULDING, 
Manager Teachers’ Co-operative Association of 
N.E. 36 Bromfield St., BOSTON, 

} 6 y're established. Write for manual. 1600 places filled 


NASHVILLE (Tennessee) COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG LADIES. 

Leading Southern Methodist School, 
3 Buildings; Faculty of 30 Officers and Teachers, High 
est advan n literature, Science, Art, Music, Elo- 
oution, Physical Culture. Privileges in Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. 

Rev. GEO. W. F. PRICE, D. D., Pres, 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 
Middletown, Conn, 


Three Undergraduate Courses of Study. 
whe Seat ome yess hy _Shective. a nw Ed 
8 de ments. 
for Laboratory work tn all Comrses, on eae 


© tuition provided for a 





. Pp r Fre 
number of the most needy students. Roc 
= build and board in clubs, at moderate soon 


es admitted to equal privil ; 
Examinations for sdestanion, cfm: 





June %, and Sept. 26, 1894. . nS SS tee 
For further lnformation address 
Rev. B. P. RAYMOND, President. 


New Hampshire Conterguee Sen 
nary ad 
Female College. 


A Coeducational Institution. 


SIX years are covered by the studies of the OLassio- 
AL Counss: Latin, Greek, French, German, Higher En- 
glish, and the Sciences. 


FIVE years are necessary for the course in Belles 
Lettres. 


FOUR years for each of the following courses: Col- 
lege Preparatory, Latin Scientific, Instrumental Musto, 
and Vocal Music. 

THREE years are required for the Medical Prepar- 
atory, Legal Preparatory, English Scientific, Industrial 
Science, and Art Courses. 

TWO years in Blocution and the Study of Expres- 
sion, 

ONE year for the Commercial Department. 


Health. Pure air, spring water, the best of sanitary ar- 
rangements, regular habits, good board, and a Christian 
home, leave little to be desired as means for promoting 
good health. 


Two Hundred Dollars 4 year pays for tuition, board 
laundry, room-rent, and steam heat. 


Fall Term opens Aug. 20, 1804. 
Ga Send for a Catalogwe to the President, 


REV. J. M DURRELL, 
Tilton, N. Z. 


ZION’S HERALD. 


Founded 1823. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Per Year, Postage Prepaid, 
Ministers and their Widows, 1.50 
THE PATS following the name of each subscriber 
indicates the year and month to which it is paid. 
DIQCONEING CES.— Papers are continued until 
ere is & order to stop, and until all arrear- 
are paid, as . ered *r Be. nn 
wishing 8 a r, or change 
a) be very, particular to give the name 
of the post-office to which it has been sent and the 
one to which they wish it sent. 
‘ANCES may be made by Money Order y (peo. 
oO or express),Bank Check, or Draft. Wh ther 
of these can be procured, send money by istered 


$2.50 


Letter. 
FO: SOVERETS RS it is OnR OF THE BEST MEDIUMS 
cap = yed for New Ene.anp. It has prob- 
ers in educated homes. Oards with 
adv ing rates sent on aplication. 
Specimen copies free 
All to Renewals, 


and and 
ed with the paper, should be 
A. & WEED, Publisher, 36 Bromfield Boston, St., 
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Review of the Week. 


Tuesday, May 1. 


— Four hundred persons killed by the earth- 
quakes in Greece, and 20,000 persons rendered 
homeless. 

— Death of Frank Hatton, editor of the Wash- 
ington Post, and former assistant postmaster- 
general. 

— Six square acres of ground slide into the St, 
Anne River, Canada; four lives Jost; property 
loss, $500,000. 

— Coxey’s army becomes a side-show just out- 
side Washington. | 

— Bombs exploded in two Italian cities; riot- 
ing in Vienna. : 

— The National House passes the Army appro- 
priation bill. 

— The subway project in this city voted down 
by the Legislative special committee, and the 
Meigs Elevated railroad substituted for it. 

— Revolution breaxs out in San Salvador, 

— Wheat breaks the record for cheapness. 

Wednesday, May 2. 

— Another earthquake in Greece. 

— Ex-Senator and Mrs. Dawes celebrate their 
golden wedding. 

— An increase of $9,000,000 in the public debt 
during April. 

—Coxey reaches the Capitol, but is not al- 
lowed to speak; Browne and Jones, his lieuten- 
ants, arrested for disorderly conduct. 

—The strike on the Great Northern settled ; 
5,000 operatives return to work, 

— May Day in Burope passes without serious 
disturbance. 

— Death of G. W. Abell, owner of the Bal- 
timore Sun. 

Thursday, May 3. 

— International Conference on Bimetallism 
opens in London. 

— The Harvard post-graduate courses thrown 
open to Radcliffe students. 

— Mexican troops ambushed by Yaqui Indians, 
and many of them killed. 

— Cleveland, Ohio, overrun by a mob of riot- 
ous strikers, who carry factories by assault and 
force orderly workmen to join them. 

— The trial of officials involved in the Banca 
Romana scandal at Rome begun. 

— Some Pennsylvania coke strikers detected 
in the work of preparing a 20-lb. dynamite 
bomb, 


Friday, May 4. 

— Swift’s “army” from this city reaches New 
York, but is not permitted to parade. 

— Bishop Tuttle (Protestant Episcopal), of 
Missouri, joins the Salvation Army Auxiliary 
League. 

—The River and Harbor bill before the Na- 
tional House. 

— Chinese registration closed; in this State 
about 2,400 Mongolians comply with the law. 

—'The Reading road to be probably foreclosed. 

— Prof. Stein abandons his Arctic project for 
want of funds. 

— Iliness breaks out in Coxey’s camp near 
Washington. 

— Business men crowd Cooper.Union in New 
York city to enforce their demand that the Tar- 
iff question be settled. 

— Large shortages discovered in the bonded 
warehouses of this city. 

— The steamer “ Persian Monarch,’’ from Lon- 
don to New York, goes ashore on Long Island. 


Saturday, May 5. 

— Riot in the coke regions; from three to fif- 
teen Hungarian strikers shot. 

— The Washington “ industrials’’ capture a 
freight train on the Northern Pacific. 

-Two anarchists sentenced in London, one to 
twenty, the other to ten years’ imprisonment. 

— The French government contributes 5,000 
francs to the relief of the sufferers by the earth- 
quakes in Greece. 

. The Senate Naval bill amended so as to in- 
clude the construction of twelve torpedo boats. 

The trial of Coxey, Jones and Brown begun 
in the police court in Washington. 

— Boston University students present a French 
flag. 

— The Massachusetts House passes the Anti- 
Stock-Watering bill. 

-Death, in New York, of Hon. John Jay, 
formerly U. 8. minister to Austria. 
King Leopold opens the Antwerp Exposi- 





tion 


~ A coal famine threatened in Illinois and ad- 
jacent States, as a result of the miners’ strike. 

Monday, May 7. 

—The Coxeyites dwindling; not_ more than 
one hundred left in the camp near Washington. 

— English workmen make their usual annual 
demonstration in London in favor of an eight- 
hour day. 

- ae thousand steel workers in Bellaire, 

, idle on account of the coal strike. 

— Continuance of earthquake tremors in 
Greece. 

— The exposition at Milan opened; Crispi 
hissed by thee Socialiste. i 

— Six of the tourists imprisoned a mee o in 
the cave at Lugioch, Austria, taken ou 


— Whitely Reaper and Mower Works os Mun- 
cle, ind., burned; loss, $245,000. 





«a Be ya's Can nomad the teeth e 
tps codenpliinntin ee tartar mfogvard| co 
phor strengthens the gums. 


THE VALE OF MINNEKAHTA 

Is the title of a beautifully illustrated booklet 
recently issued, descriptiveof the Hot Springs, 
South Dakota, and the efficacy of their waters 
for the cure of rheumatism, neuralgia and kin- 
dred diseases. Copy of this pamphlet will be 
mailed free by W. A. Thrall, General Passenger 
Agent Chicago & North-Western Railway, Chi- 
cago, Ill., upon receipt of request, enclosing two- 
cent stamp. 

Proprietors of hotels, boarding houses, and 
farm houses should apply to the Boston Tran- 
script tor advice about getting the best results 


from advertising. 
Within the last thirty-seven shew. 
a m,cured by W.. 


sands of cases of cancer have 
J. P. Kingsley, 
“pnawem, Mhean.Bee. 18, 1801. 











. D., of Rome, N 
sent 





Itis aw about ths since Ad 
Balsam cured me of & bad ough of nine months’ stand- 
spe, ond f I cone & =. portun A to let every one | aed 


e MH urchased o: ong “ares 
bottles at 36 cts. each, and they did for me what the phy- 
sicians could not. 


Tam yours tefully, 
3 T A D. A. ADDING. 
Rheumatism racks the system like a thumb-screw. It 
retreats before the power of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which 
purifies the blood. 








Weacouniins IN Ccardatimaaiets. 
(Continued from Page 13.) 





es in Great Cities.” “The program was, there- 
fore, altered so as to resume the discussion of 
“The Model Deaconess.”” Martha Labeas, of 
the Elizabeth Gamble Deaconess Home, Cin- 
cinnati, spoke of “The Work of the Deacon- 
ess in District Nursing; ’’ Bell Horton, of Mil- 
waukee, had a paper on “ The Work of the Dea- 
coness in Visitation;” and Prof. Harriete J. 
Cooke, of Boston, spoke on “ The Work of the 
Deaconess in the Slums.” Then Bishop Tho- 
burn made one of his thrilling speeches, in 
which he paid frequent tributes to the deacon- 
esses for their heroism and devotion to the pe- 
culiar work of the mission fields. 

The conference came to a close Saturday. 
Bishop Merrill presided at the first session, and 
Bishop Thoburn at the second. The chief bus- 
iness of the morning was the passing of a res- 
olution creating a central advisory committee 
composed of Bishops Joyce and Warren, Mrs. 
Lucy Rider Meyer, Revs. E, 8. Tipple and H. C. 
Weakly, ‘“‘ whose duty it shall be to receive from 
the boards of the various Homes such communi- 
cations as they may desire to send concerning 
the transfer of workers, the securing of re-en- 
forcements, and other matters of mutual inter- 


“est.” It was decided to appoint a committee of 


three to meet a similar committee which the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society are invited 
to appoint, “to consider the unification of 
deaconess work in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in the United 8 .” The matter of 
costume for deaconesses, after considerable dis- 
cussion, was referred to a committee with full 
power to act without further reference to the 
conference. A committee composed of Bishops 
Joyce, Ninde and Warren, Rev. Drs. Stewart 
Brodbeck h, Ti , Ni ippert, Pearson and 
Weakly, Mesars. J. . Gamble, J. 8. Meyer and 
. B. Hobbs and Mise Pauline J. Walden, was 
a = ee a 6 ares! to the next 
officers elected are: 
President £ Bishop 1 i we Joyce; first vice-pres- 
ident, Rey Hyinpert b.; one vice- 
ed Me ble; thi 
— W. Bowne; Gdealing weoreary, 
Biripple, “assistant record 
iiss 45 ty J, Walden; correspon Cyn secre- 
¥ » ee. Lucy Rider hoover; treasurer, Mr. 
ohn D back. 


The con uding service was of a devotional 
character, and was peculiarly impressive. In 
om was given in the Dea- 

y and Mrs. Meyer. The 
conference wi will be held in New York next year. 








THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY. 

Rev. Samuel L. Beller, D. D. : 
MID a series of stirring events in the city 
of Washington this last week, occurred 
one that is certainly not without interest to 
Methodists in New England. At a meeting of 
the trustees of the American University on 
May 2, composed of such representative men as 
Bishops Bowman, Fowler and Hurst, Drs. Buck- 
ley, McCabe and Payne of New York, Dr. Pearne 
of Ohio, Dr. Buoy of Philadelphia, Dr. Carrol! 
of Baltimore, Mr. John E, Searles of Brooklyn, 
Mr. Hukill of Oil City, and prominent citizens 
of Washington, it was determined to begin the 

erection of buildings in the near future. 

All the members had come to realize that there 
was a demand among laymen and ministers 
throughout alarge part of thecountry that a be- 
ginning should be made. Since the meeting in 








en enn Maan 6s 

and good pledges have been received. Nearly ali 
of this is forendowment. Some funds are prom- 
ised for building. All agreed that no indebted- 
ness should be incurred. The action taken is as 
follows : — 


On nae am codowment bee 
provided that ustifies the opeuing of 
ne Sey, is 
“ Resolved, that, adgavens of the hema 
of trustees, thet tia oie when ar 
should be ‘Uae. copation of 
two bu — a Hall of and a 
rs) oo anne 58 additional funds 
covering te expense of the proposed build 


All our great universities, save those founded 
by agift from one individual, have been growths. 
The expressed purpose of many friends gives as- 


It is well to say that people should live and give 
LA but’. in institutions with a material 
ey A oy to see. This privilege will 


... A aes Bag om we , seosgmninns by 


dy of lo fete near the 

University em 6. a citizen of pe nengag e a farm 

of 160 acres from Rev. A. E. Ta a brother of 

ie ets a complete set of the 2 eee 
from its assistant editor; = 

fa a valuable — from Rev. William Fotsch, 

of Brighton, Ill 

Washington, D. C. ; 








Bishop FitzGerald. 
A STATEMENT OF THE PRESIDING ELDERS. 
AVING seen, in some of the public prints 
reflections on the administration of the 
Bishop who presided at the late session of the 
New England Conference, which we deem un- 
deserved, we, who were associated with Bishop 
FitzGerald in the difficult and delicate task of 
arranging the appointments, desire to record 
our appreciation of his uniform courtesy, his 
unwearied patience, his willingness to listen as 
far as practicable to the representations both of 
churches and preachers, and to comply if possi- 
ble with their requests. 
J. W. Linpsay, 
GEORGE 8. CHADBOURNE, 
J. O, KNowLzEs, 
E. R. THORNDIKE. 








Premature and Unnecessary Pastoral 
Changes. 


Mk. Epitor: You advert, in alate editorial, 
to Bishop FitzGerald’s having unnecessarily re- 
moved preachers at the end of one year. Permit me 
to ask, in view of the detriment resulting there- 
from to both church and preacher, ought not all 
such premature terminations and disruptions of 
pastorates to be discouraged? In point of fact, 
in view of the annoyance and expense involved 
to both church and pastor; in view, especially, of 
the wear and tear of both sensibilities and ef- 
fects on the part of the preacher and his family — 
the weeks of dismal, miserable toil consumed in 
packing, in moving, and in getting settled ina 
new parish, the exposure of health and the loss 
of valuable time — in view of all this, except for 
cause (that is, some conspicuous and obvious 
reason growing out either of some defect of char- 
acter, or some such signal failure of administra- 
tion or pulpit incapacity as has resulted in his 
loss of the respect and confidence of the com- 
munity, and the consequent setting in of a cur- 
rent of popular opinion against him and the 
ehurch, crippling the influence and impairing 
the usefulness of both), is not the removal of a 
preacher, particularly at the end of one year, at 
the behest, it may be, of a few restless, disaf- 
fected parties, to be considered not simply a 
grievance, a burden, but a downright wrong ? 
Indeed, all things considered, is it not an outrage, 
a heartless cruelty, to be discountenanced by 
all concerned, by bishop, presiding elder, and 
by our religious press? And are not those who, 
to gratify a malicious spite, an unreasoning 








Unlike the Dutch Process 





Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER &C0., Dorchester, Mass, 


We have just received a 
JAPANESE STRAW MATTINGS. 
of RUGS and ART SQUARES. 


ne line of CHINA and 
lso a few bales 


These goods have 


arrived late and must be sold. Also a large stock o 
BRUSSELS TAPESTRIES and KIDDERMINSTEA 


CARPETS, which we have 
order to reduce a large stock 


marked at low prices in 


JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & CO., 
163 to 167 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 





whim or prejudice, hump up their backs, and so 
foment disaffection and unrest as needlessly to 
precipitate these premature removals, to be ds, 
countenanced and reproved ? 

A Pasror, 


The Only Check. 

In my judgment, your criticism of ep 
administration was deserved, and will be pro- 
ductive of good. The only check which we 
have against the arbitrary use of episcopal power 
is just such popular criticism, especially in the 
interim between the General Conferences. You 
are in this courageous utterance true to the best 
traditions of Zion’s HERALD. 


ANOTHER MINiIsTER. 





Boston. 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar prmons ag wder. Highest of 
all in leavening xe So aed United 
States Government 


Boyal Baking i 


106 Wall St., N. ¥. 





Announcement! 


Our direct Importa- 
tions of London Nov- 
elties, and a full line 
of staple goods are 
now ready for inspec- 
tion. 


Charles A. Smith & Co. 


c. C. Beal. 20 School St., 
BOSTON. 
‘* A Poor Parish, 
A Cood Sala 
And no favors from the 
Home Mission Board.” 
A ASTROS ART TITEL 
A Solution of the bread-and-butter 
question for self-sacrificing 
ministers 





The above book of means and methods 
will be mailed free upon application to 
Louis H. Schneider,P. O. Box 3064, 
Boston, Mass. 


—_ a ee a ee 


SEA VIEW HOUSE. 
Old Orchard Campground. 
J. M. WOODBURY, Proprietor, 
Board by the day or week. 


WEDDING 


FAMILY SILVER 


925-1000. 


Bigelow, Kennard & G0. 


SILVERSMITHS, 


511 Washington Street, Boston. 


BARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 


Y WasH BLUE, Always RELIABLE. 
D. 8. aan Ghat, 22: $3e No 2a Bt, Phila. Po 
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Cc. W. . BENT & co., 
90 and s@ Canal Street, Boston. 
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